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As in successive course the seasons roll, i 

So circling pleasures recreate the soul : 
When genial spring a living warmth bestows. 
And o'er the jear her verdant mantle throws, 
Ko swelling inundation bides the ground ; 
But chrystal currents glide within their bounds ; 
The finny brood their wonted haunts forsake, 
Float in tiie sun, and skim along the lake ; 
With frequent leap they range t^e shallow streams. 
Their silver coats reflect the daasling beams. 
Kow let the fisherman his toils prepare. 
And arm himself with every wat'ry snare ; 
His hooks, his lines peruse, with careful eye. 
Increase his tackle, and bis rod re-tie. 
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ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 

t V 

THE credit of this treatise is so fully es- 
tablished by the approbation the former 
editions have met with^ that it would be 
quite superfluous to say any thing more in 
its favour. In the present edition, which 
has been revised with the greatest atten- 
tion, i have been careful to avoid all nez^;- 
Jangled rules^ but have endeavoured to 
render those which I have before laid down 
more conspicuous and intelligent. Most 
of the late publications on this pleasing 
and rational recreation may allure by their 
novelty for a while, but are in general so 
vague and full of error, that, like summer 
insects, pereunt et imputantur, they must 
QQ perish and be thought on no more. Hoping 
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the present edition will be well received by 
all judicious and discriminating Anglers^ Z 
shall conclude with observing, 

> Si quid noTisti rectius istis 

Candidas imperii ; si non, his utere mecum. 



Or, '' Better precepts if you can impart. 
Why do — I'll follow them with all my heart. 
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THE public's 



MOST OBEDIENT 

HUMBLE SEBVANT, 

THOMAS BEST. 



« Tottenham HdU^ 1804. 



• Excellent receptioii for «iiglen at Brother Patrick's ia that 

village. 
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CHAP. I. 



A Description of Fishes according to Natural His-^ 
tory^ with the best Methods of breeding^ feeding^ 

Sfc. 

FISHES, in natural history, are animals that 
live in the water, as their proper place of 
abode. Naturalists observe a world of wisdom 
and desigif in the structure of fishes, and their 
conformation to the element they reside in. 

Their bodies are clothed and guarded in the* 
best manner, with scales or shells, suitable to 
their respective circumstances, the dangers they 
are exposed to, and the motion and business they 
are to perform. 

The center of gravity is placed in the fittest 
part of the body for swimming, and their shape 
most commodious for making way through tne 
water, and most agreeable to geometrical rules. 

They have several parts peculiar to themselves : 
as fins, to balance and keep them upright; an air- 
bladder or swim, to enable them to rise or si^k 
to any height or depth of water at pleasure; 
gills or branchiig, whereby they respire as land 
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animals do by lungs; the tail^ an instrument of 
progressive motion^ which serves to row them 
Forward ; eyes peculiarly formed, to enable them 
to correspond to all the convergencies and diver- 
gencies of rays^ which the variations of the wa* 
tery medium, and the refractions thereof, may 
occasion, in which respect they bear a near re- 
semblance to birds. 

Fishes are distinguished into sea or salt-water 
fish, pisces marini ; as the whale, herring, macka- 
rel, &c. : river or fresh-water fish^ pisces Jlumales ; 
as the pike, trout, &.c. : and pond or lake fish ; as 
the carp, tench, &c. : to which may be added, 
others, which abide indifferently in fresh water or 
salt; as salmon, shad-fish, &c.' 

There is also an amphibious kind, which lives 
indifferently on land or water ; as the castor, ot- ' 
ter, &c. 

Aristotle, and after him Mr. Willoughby, more 
accurately distinguishes fishes into cetaceous, car- 
tilaginous, aud spinous. 

Tne cetaceous, called also bellua marina, have 
lungs, and breathe like quadrupeds : they copu- 
late also like them^ and conceive and bring forth 
their young alive, which they afterwards suckle 
with their milk. 

The cartilaginous are produced from large 
eggs, like birds, which are also excluded the 
womb like those of birds. 

The spinous are also oviparous ; but their eggs 
are smaller, and they have spina up and down 
their flesh to strengthen it. 

Willoughby thinks it would be yet more pro- 
per to divide fishes into such as breathe with 
lungs and such as breathe with gills ; and then to 
subdivide those that breathe with gills, not into 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF FISHES. 11 

cartilaginoxis and spinous^ but into viviparous 
and oviparous. 

The viviparous, that breathe with gills, he sub- 
divides into long ; such as the galei and canes, or 
sharks and dog-'fish : and broad ; such as the 
pastinaca, raja, &c. : the subdivisions of each 
whereof, he gives in his chapter of cartilaginous 
fishes in general. 

The oviparous, that breathe with gills, are the 
most numerous ; and these he subdivides into 
such as are what we usuallv call flat fish, and 
such as swim with their backs upright, or at right 
angles with the horizon. 

The plain or flat fish, called usually plani spi- 
nosi, are either quadrati, as the romhi and pai- 
seres, or those of the turbot or flounder kind ; or 
longiuscnliy as the sol<z, or sole-kind. 

Such as swim with their backs erect are either 
long and smooth, and without scales, as the eel- 
kind, or shorter and less smooth ; and these have 
either but one pair of fins at. their gills, which are 
called orbes and congeneres, or else another pair 
of fins also on their bellies : the latter he sub- 
divides into two kinds — 1st, such as have no 
prickly fins on their backs, but soft and flexible 
ones ; 2nd, such as have prickly fins on their 
backs. 

Those fishes which have only soft and flexible 
fins on their backs may be divided into such as 
have three, two, or but one single fin there. 

No fish but the aselli have three fins on their 
backs. 

Fishes with two fins on their backs are either 
the truttaceous, trout-kind ; or the gobionites, 
Idche Or gudgeon kind. 

Fishes with but one soft back-fin are of three 
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sorts. The first has one lopg continued fin 
from head to tail^ as the hipparus^ of Rondele^us^ 
8cc. 

The fins of the second are but shorty and placed 
just in the middle of their back : and these are 
either mari»£, as the herring-kind ; ox fiuviatiley 
as those we call leather-mouthed fi^hes^ such as 
carp^ tench, &c. 

Fishes with prickly fins on their backs are of 
two kinds : such as have two prickly fins on their 
backs^ and in these the interior radii of their fins 
are always prickly ; ^nd^ such as have but one 
prickly fin tnere. 

The English fishes that we have in our ponds^ 
rivers, jfcc. are asfoltow : 1. Cyprintis, the Carp. 
Sv Tinea, the Tench. 3,» Cyprirms latus, the 
Bream or Bruma, 4. Orfm: Germanorum, the 
Rudd, Oerve, or Nersling. 5. Capita seu Cc- 
phaluSi, the Chubb or Chevin. 6. Barbus, the 
Barbel.. 7. Leucissm, the Dace or Pare. 8. Ru- 
tilus seu Rubellio, the Roach. 9* Albumus, the 
Bleak or Bley. 10. Gobimjluviatilis, the Gud'^ 
geon. 11. Cobitesjluviatilis barbatula, the Loche 
or lioach. 12. Varius, seu- Phoxinus lavis, the 
Pink or Minnow. , ' . 

These twelve are called Malacostomi, or lea- 
ther-mouthed fishes, because they have no teeth 
in their jaws, but only deep down in their mouths. 
To proceed. 13. Passer fluviatilis sive ampM- 
bious, the Flounder. 14. Anguilla, the EeU 
15. Gobio Jiuviatilisy the Bull-head or Miller's 
Thumb. *16. Thymallus, the Gragling, Gray- 
ling/ or Umber. 17. SalmOy the Salmon. 18. 
Trutta fluviatilis duum generum, the Trout. 19. 
Albula Salmoni similis, the Guinniad. 23. Trutta 
Sabnonata, the Salmpn-Trovt. 21. Trutta La- 
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tmtru^ the Scurf or BuU-Trout. 22. Umbi0 
minor Gesn, the Red Cbarr or Welsh Torgoch, 
2S. Carpio lacu9 Benaci, the Guilt or Gilt Charr. 
' 24. LuciuSy thiG Pike or Pickerel. 25. Perc« 
ftuviatilis minor stu aurata, the Ruff. 26. Pi$0is 
acukaius vulgaris sen pungiiius Albertiy the 
Common Prickle-back^ Sharpling, or Banstickle. 
27. Pisci% aculeatm minor, the Lesser Prickle- 
back. ^8. Percajluviatilis, the Perch. 

The share of life which some fish possess is 
worthy the notice of every curious angler. The 
eel^ being cut in pieces, maintains life and mo- 
tion for several hours. A carp will move vigo- 
rously some time after the intestines are taken 
out of its body ; but I shall say more on several 
of these heads in treating of each particular spe-, 
cies of fish; 

Fish, considered as a food, make a consider- 
able addition to the furniture of the table ; and 
the breeding, feeding, &c. thereof, is a peculiar 
art, and very necessary, for the sake of economy, 
that every country gentleman should know some- 
thing of the method. To this relate the ponds, 
stews, &c. which shall be described in their pro- 
per places. 

It may not be here unacceptable to give the 
reader some general rules on the subject, 

RULE I. 

FOB BlftEEDING FISHES, 

The quality of the pond, water, &c. proper to 
this| end, is scarcely determinable by any certain 
symptom or rule ; for some very promising ponds 
db not prove serviceable that way. One of the 
best indications of a breeding pond is, whew there 
is a good store of rushes and grazing about it. 
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with gravelly shoals^ such ad horse-ponds usually 
have ; so that when a water takes thus to breed- 
ing, ^^with a few nulters and spawners, two or 
three of each, a whole country may be stocked 
in a short time. Eels and perches are of a very 
good use to keep down the stock of fish ; for they 
prey much upon the spawn and fry of bred fish, 
and will probably destroy the superfluity of them. 
As for pikes, tenches, roaches, perches, &cr they 
are observed to breed almost in any waters, and 
very numerously ; but eels never breed in stand- 
ing waters that are without springs, and in such 
are neither found, nor increase by putting in; 
yet where springs are they are never wanting, 
though not put in : and, what is most strange of 
all, nq person ever saw in an eel the least token 
of propagation, either by milt or spawn ; so that, 
whether they breed at. all, and how they are pro- 
duced, are propositions equally mysterious^ and 

never yet clearly resolved* 
f 

RULE II. 
FOR FEEDING FISHES, 

Observe the following remarks : — 1. In a stew 
thirty or forty carps may be kept from October 
to March^ without feeding ; and by fishing with 
trammels or flews, in March or April, you may 
take from your great waters to recruit your stews : 
but you must not fail to feed all the summer, 
from March to October again, as constantly as 
cropped chickens are fed ; and it will prove pro- 
fitable. 

2. The constancy and regularity of serving the 
fish, conduce very much to their eating well and 
thriving. 
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S. Any i^rt of grain boiled is good to feed 
witb^ especially peas and malt coarse ground. 
The grains after brewings while sweet and fresh> 
are very proper-; but one bushel of malt^ not 
brewed^ will go as far as two of grains. Chippings 
of bread and orts of a table^ steeped in tap-drop- 
pings of strong beer or ale> are eiccellent rood for 
carp. Of these^ the quantity of two quarts to 
thirty carps is sufficient ; and so fed morning and 
eyening is better thsin once a day only. 

There is a sort of food for fishes that may be 
called accidental^ and is no less improving than 
the best that can be provided ; and this is when 
the pools happen to receive the waste of com- 
mons where sheep have pasture : the w^ter is 
enriched by the soil, and will feed a much greater 
number of carp than it otherwise would do; and 
fni*ther, the dung that falls from cattle standing 
in the water, in not weather, is also a very great 
nourishment to fish. 

The best food to raise pikes to an extraordinary 
size or fatness is eelis ; and without them it is not 
to be done, but in a long time: setting these 
aside, small perches are the best meat. Breams 
pxkt into a pike-pond breed exceedingly, and are 
fit to maintain pikes, who will take care they do 
not indrease over much. The numerous fry of 
roaches, and other small fish, which come from 
the greater pools into the pike-^quarters, will like- 
wise be g(K>d diet for them. Pikes in all streams, 
and carp in all Jhungry springing waters, being 
fed at certain times, will come up, and take their 
meat almost from your hand. 

The best feeding-place is towards the mouth of 
the pond, at the depth of ab6ut half a yard ; for 
by that means the deep will be kept clean and 
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neat. The meat thrown into the water> without 
other trouble, will be picl^d up by the fishes^ and 
nothing be lost : yet there are several devices for 
giving them food, especially peas^ as a square 
board let down with the peas upon it. 
. Where fishes are fed in large pools dr ponds^ 
when their numbers are great, malt boiled^ or 
fresh grains, is tlie best food. Thus calrp may be 
fed and raised like capons, and tenches will feed 
as well ; but perches are not for a stew in feeding 
time. 

As to the benefits that redound from keeping 
fish, besides furnishing the table and raising mo- 
ney, your land will be improved, so as to be really 
worth and yield more this way than by any other 
employ whatsoever : for suppose a meadow of 
two pounds per acre; four acres in pond will 
return every year a thousand fed carps, from the 
least size to fourteen or fifteen inches long, be- 
sides pikes, perches, tenches, and other fry. The 
carps are saleable, and will bring sixpence, nine- 
pence, and perhaps one shilling each, ambunting 
in all to twenty-five pounds, which is six pounds 
five shillings per acre. 

You should make choice of such a place for 
your pond^ that it may be refreshed with a little 
rill, or with rain water running or falling into it ; 
by so doing fish are both more inclined to breed, 
and are rerreshed and fed the better. 

There are many circumstances that conduce 
much to the feeoing of pikes, perches, chubs, 
carps, roaches, daces, and breams, particularly 
conveniency of harbour ; for those fish that lie 
amonsst weeds and boggy places are the fattest, 
though not the sweetest. In these kind of places 
they are secured from the assaults of their nume- 
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Tous enemies^ and enjoy a more safe and con- 
tented repose, rest and quietness being as natural 
and helpful to their feeding as to other creatures. 
Some waters are niore nourishing than others : 
a thick kind, if it is not foul or muddy, is^ of a 
better consistency, and the parts better disposed 
and qualified for nutrition, than those of a more 
ihih and rarified substance. No element that is 
pure and without mixture is well adapted for 
nourishment, neither can fishes li>^e by pure wa- 
ter, respiration, or sucking in those slender par- 
ticles of their beloved element alone, without the 

' concurrence and assistance of some grosser and 
terrene qualities, which are intermingled with 
those liquid bodies. * 

Having mentioned ]that fishes are exposed to 
numerous enemies, I shall conclude this chapter 

' by giviftig the reader a poetii^al enumeration of 
them. 

A thousand foes the finny people chace^ 

Nor are they safe from their own kindred race r . 

The pike,. feU tyrant of the liquid plain, 

With ravenoas waste devours his fellow train ; 

Yet, howsoever with raging famine pined^ 

The tench he sparer, a salutary kind. 

Hence toq the perch, a like voracious brood, ' 

Forbears to m^e this generous race his food ; 

Though on the common drove no bound he finds. 

But spreads unmeasured waste o*er all the kinds. 

Nor less the greedy trout and glutless eel 

Incessant woes and dire destruction deal. 

The lurking water-rat in caverns preys. 

And in the weeds the vnly otter slays. 

The ghastly newt in muddy streams aoDoys, 

And in swift floods the felly snake destroys. 

Toads for the shoaling fry forsake the lawn. 

And croaking frogs devour the tender spawn. 

Neither the 'habitants <»f land nor air 

(So sure their doom) the fishy numbers spare ! 

The swan, fair regent of the silver tide, 

Thfcir ranks destroys and spreads their ruin wide : 
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The dock ker ofikprii^ to the rhrer l«td&y 

And on the destined fry insatiate feeds : 

On fatal wings the pooncing bittern soars, 

And wafts her prey from the defenccftess shoros^ 

The watchful halcyons to the reeds repair. 

And from their haunts the scaly captives bear : 

Sharp her'ns and cormorants too their tribes oppress^ 

A harassM race, peculiar in distress : 

Nor can the muse enumerate their foes. 

Such is their fote, so yarious are their woes. 
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The luest Hunmr^ of making, and chusvfg, ^^^ 

Juinesy Hooks'y iS^q* 



- • » . • 

T]p£ b6$t iii^e ta pro.?ic(e 9)mk4 b *mk tbe wii2^ 
ter soIstice> wbeii the trees have sfae4 thw 
leaves^ and the sap is in their roots ; for after Ja- 
nuary the sap ascenckGi a^tii kito the tniuk and 
branches^ at whtcb time it is. improper to gather 
stocks or t9p6. A^ foi: the s(ocl(&» they i^ould be 
]ower grown^ and the tops the best rush ground, 
shoots that can be got ; not knotty, but propor- 
tionable ai\d sJender, £ac if otherwise they will 
never cast nor strike so well, and the line, by rea* 
son of their uapliableness^ must be much endan* 
gered. Now wuen both stock and top are gather- 
ed in one season > and as straight as possible to be 
got, bathe them over a gentle fiie, au4 never use 
them till they are well lUiasoned, which will be in 
one year and four moi^th, but longer keeping 
them will make tbeni, beit^r : k^d (ox pre^rving 
them when made into rods, bath from rotting and 
being wormredtei^j, rub the«pi pvi^r thrice ^ year 
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with sallad or linseed oil ; if they are bored, pour 
in either of the oils, and let them soak ttierewith 
for twenty-four hours, then pour it out again, and 
it will preserve them from the least injury. In 
getieral the length of the rod is ti3 be determined 
by the breadth of the river you angle in ; but a 
long rod is always of more use than one too short, 
provided it is truly made : one of about five yards 
and a half long, you will experimentally find to 
be quite sufficient. When you have taken vour 
stocks and top» from the place that you put tliem 
in for seasoning (where they must have remained 
sixteen months at least), match them together in 
just proportion, and let the rod consist of five or 
six pieces ; if you ferrule it, observe that they fit 
with the greatest nicety, and in such a manner as 
when put all together they may not wriggle in 
the least, but be in proportion and strength as if 
the whole rod were but one piece. If you bihd 
them together; it must be with thread' strongly 
waxed, having first cut the pieces with a slope or 
slant that they may join eaclr other with the 
greatest exactness, and then spread a thin layer 
of shoemaker^s wax over the slants> or a glue 
which I have set down in the arcana foT the an- 
gler's use: afterwards you must cut about six 
inches^ off the top of the rod; and in its place whip 
on a smooth, round, and taper piece of whalebone, , 
and at the topof that a strong loop of horse-hair : 
then the* whole will be compTeted, and thus made 
will always ply with a- tme bent lo the- hand. 
Your fly-rods may be made in the same manner j,-^ 
but note, must be much more pliant than the 
others, and more taper from stock to tbp. It is 
of service to them to lay by some time before yoU. 
use them. 

G 3 
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Your top ft)f the i:uBniog line mu^ be always 
gentle^ that the fish puiy the more insen^iUy rua 
away with the bait> and DfOt he ebecked by te 
being too stiiF. , 

For all fishes that Ute tenderly^ a red made of 
cane> reedjt or bamboo^ 19 the b^t^ only be osqpe- 
fid when you chuse such a one^ that it will strike 
well, and that the medium between the ferrule an4 
the joint that goes in is not cut too fine ; for if it 
isy when you strike a good fish^ it is lea. to one 
you will lo^ some part ofyoar r€>d,tyoiirline^ aa^d 
of course the fish ; a misfoFtune that has often 
happened to me^ before I was acquaLated witk 
the above rule. 

A general rod is one which serves for trolling, 
dibbing, and the ground : for the former purpose 
small brass rings must be whipped all the way. up 
it^ at about a foot distance^ for the troUing-line to 
run through ; it may likewise be bored in the 
stoek to hold the tops you are not using. That 
which you use for the troll must be strongs and 
have a ring on the top whipped on with a piece of 
quill to prevent the line being cut^ when the vo- 
racious pike rims off with your bait to his hold ; 
one of the others must not be so stiff, which will 
serve for carps^ tenches^ 8(.c. ; and the odiier fine 
and elastic for dace and roach fishing. These 
jkiird of rods^ which are called bag^odsy and 
up in a small compass^ are to be . had at all 
fiiuiing-tackle shops in London^ more particularly 
ill Crooked-lane, near the Monument ; Fleets 
street ; Bell-yard ; also an e^iseellent shop Jacing 
SouthamptcHi-street, Strand. 

jtngling'IAne. Ta make tbi» Ime, first ooite^ 
ihat you are to take c^e that;yiC>ip' hair be round 
and clear^ and free from galls^ scales^, oc fretft; 
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foaf « well-chosen, . even, ^lusx, rouvd.bAur^ of a 
kind of glass^colQUJT, will prove a$ str^^g as. thr«e 
uneven scabby hairs : then put them, in water 
for a quarter of an hour, when made into lengthi, 
and you will thereby find which of them shrink ; 
then <wist them over again, ^we in the twisting 
intermipde silk^ which is erroneous ; yet a line 
of all silfc nay do ffetty well, though J prefer 
hair in every mode of angling, except trcdling, 
and then a silk line is best Now the best coI<Kurs 
for lines are soirel, white, and grey ; the two last 
colours for clear waters, and toe first for muddy 
waters : neither is the pale watery green despi- 
cable, which is made thus : put a pint of strong 
.alum*wat^, half a pound of soot, a small quan- 
tity of juice of waluut-leaves, into a pipkin, boil 
them about half an hour, then take it off the fire, 
and when it is cold steep your hair in it ; or else 
boil a handful of marygoid«-flowers, with a quant 
of alum-water, till a yellow scum arises, then take 
half It pound of green copperas, with as much 
verdigris, and beat them together to a fine pow- 
der, and put them and the hair into the alum-wa- 
ter, and let them lie in it ten hours or more, then 
take them out and let them dry. Hair is made 
brown by steeping it in salt and ale. The best way 
of forming the hair into lines is with a new-^in^* 
vented engine, to be bought at any of the' shops, 
and is to be used thus. To twist links with this en- 
gine, take as many hairs as you intend each shall 
consist of, and dividing them into thiee parts^ tie 
eaoli parcel to a bit of fine twine, about six inches 
long, doubled, and put through the hooks whieh 
impend from the machine : then take a piece of 
lefld, of a c<Miical figure, two inches high and two 
Hl diameter at the base^ with a hookat tljte iijxar 
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or point,: tie your three parcels of hair into one 
knot^ ana to this, by the hodk, hang the v^eight. 

Lastly, take a common bottle-cofk, and ioto 
the sides, at equal distances, cut three grooves ; 
and placing it so as to receive each division of 
hairs, begin to twist. You will then find th^ links 
twist with great evenness at the lead : as it grows 
tighter, shift the cork a little upwards, and when 
the whole is sufficiently twisted, take out the cork, 
,and tie the links into a knot ; and so proceed till 
you have twisted links sufficient for your line/ob- 
serving to lessen the number of hairs in each link,, 
in such proportion that the line may be taper. 

Never strain your hairs before' they are made 
into a line, if you do they will shrink when used. 

Ycmr links thus prepared, tie them together into 
a water*knot ; then cut off the short ends, about 
a straw's breadth from the knot, and then whip 
some waxed silk about the knots, which is muck 
better than inclosing them with wax. 

Never, either at ground or fly angling, fix any^ 
hooks to a line that consists of more than three or 
four links at the most ; but always make a small 
loop at the top and bottom of your line : the use of 
the one is to fasten it to your rod, and of the other 
to affix or remove your armed hooks. The line 
should always be leaded according to the rapidity 
or quietness of the river you angle in ; therefore, 
as nearly as you can suess, ialwayslead it in such' 
manner as will sink the bait to the bottom, and 
permit its motion, without any violent jogging on 
the ground. Carry the top of your rod even with 
your hand, beginning at tne head of the stream, 
and letting the bait run downwards, as far as the 
rod and line will permit, the lead dragging and 
rolling on the ground. No more of theline must 
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tie io the wateir than will permit the lead to to^ch 
the bottoi)^ ;. for yo^ ^e to k^ep.the liqe a^ striaigbjt 
as pQSi$ible^ yet so as not to raj^ the le^ frgm the 
bottom. When you have a hH^, you i^^iy per- 
ceive it l)y youf hand and th^ point of vo^r riod 
and line : then strike gently and iipwardsb if yO¥ 
cannot tell which way the fish's head lies.; hut if 
you can, the contr^y v^ay frQfli whejre it does ; 
first allowing the fisb^ by a little slackening the 
lii^e, a ^x^^il time to pouch the bait. This is 
called angling by hapd> and is very killing for 
trout, grayling,. &;;c. 

, I shall treat qf Flqaf-^hing undier tl^e descripr 
tion of each fi^b* 

A^. fer yput Fisfiing-hooka, tl^ey ought te be 
mi^fi o| th^ bfist-l^mp^ed stee( wire, longish ip 
i^'^ $>hafi]^, ^nd ^opi^wbat tUiaH in the circumfe- 
ijf^WOy the ppim evei^ an4 s^r^gHt ; let the bendr 
ing-lpa in thesh^^pk' For ^t(i|^ qn the book, or 
i^pre ^iftptific«Jly speaking, terming it, use s^opg 
but sfp^U silk, i^Ulfhtly wax^ with shoanaJfier's 
v^e^^ ; aoid laj ii^e hair qp tfa^ ijuside of t;he hoplf, 

ior if i^ be on the putsidi^ the silk will ff^et and 

.^ut it asunder. There are several si^es of hoqk^^ 
large onasand ^mall ones^ made according tp.tbe 
fishes they ase diesigned to take, which, wb^n J 
.^ome to treat of the different fisb^ the number pf 
-the hook proper foi? ^acb will be fully expr^i^d. 

Foifd and Kurby's bpofcs are ej(cellent one^, but 
the be^t I ev^r bad were from Red«-bi;idg^ in 
Hanipsbire. 

Fioqti^, fo* aftgling, are of divers kinds : some 
j^nad^ of MMsc^vy-duck-quills, which a^e the be^t 
fpr slow W/atecs; but fcxr strong streain^, sound 
corkj without ^aws pr boles, bored through with 

n bqt kail, iat^ wbi«h i« pnt a.qt^iU qi fi* pr<^ ^ 
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portion, is. preferable : pare the cork to a p3'ra^ 
midal form, grind it smooth with a pumice-stone, 
then colour it according to your fancy. Floats, 
whether auill or cork, must be poised with shot 
when on the line, as to make them cock ; that is, 
stand perpendicular in the water, that the least 
nibble or bite may be apparent. 

When a float is split or bruised, there is no re- 
medy for the mischance but getting a new one ; 
but you may save the plug, arid it will serve for 
another. But if the water gets in at the top of 
your float, a little sealing-wax will prevent it ; if 
the plug of your float is loose,- pull it out, and 
fasten it with the following cements. 

Take bees-wax braised small, chalk scraped fine, 
and black rosin powdered, of each an equal quan- 
tity ; melt them in a spoon, or any small tin ves- 
sel, and see that they are well mixed : or take 
brick-dust sifted very fine, and common r<:>sin, pul- 
verised ; put one part of brick-dust to two parts of 
rosin, ana melt them as before directed : dip your 
plug in either of these, and put your float imme- 
ciiately upon it. When you join two floats toge* 
ther, let the plug be a little thicker in the middle 
than at the ends, which ends are to go into the 
quills ; dip one end into the cement, and put one 
quill upon it : then do the like by the other, and 
you have a double float : or you may make it by 
clipping the ends of both quills, when preparea, 
in the cement, and fixing them together, which, 
when the cement is cold, will be very strong. 

To dye quills red, which for still waters are bet- 
ter than* any other floats, take what quantity you 
please of urine, and put in it as much powder of 
Brazil wood as will make it redden a piece of 
white paper ; then take some clean water, intor 
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which put a handful of salt^ and a little argol^ 
and stir them till dissolved : then boil them "well 
in a sauce-pan. When the water is cold, scrape 
your quills, and steep them in it for ten or twelve 
days, then dry them, and rub them with a wool- 
len cloth. 

The materials modt necessary for. an angler to 
have out with him, and which may be well car- 
ried in his pockets, are, lines coiled up ; spare 
links ; two worm-bags, one for brandlings, &c. 
and the other for lob-worms ; a plummet to fix 
the depth of the water, of a pyramidal form ; a 
gentle-box ; floats and spare caps ; split shot ; 
shoemakers! wax in a piece" of leather ; silk ; 
hooks, some whipped on and some loose ; a 
clearing-ring, whicn is of use to disengage the 
hook when entangled; a landing-net, to land 
large fish with ; the disgorger, which when a fish 
has gorged the hook, by putting it down his 
throat, till you touch the hook, at the same time 
pulling the Una, it will easily come away. 



CHAP. III. 

7%e general Baits used in jingling^ where found^ and 

how preserved. 

THE reader being furnished with the best 
rules relative to his rods, lines, hooks, 8cc. I 
shall giv^ him a list of the baits in general of use 
in angling ; but must desire him to observe, that 
fish take all sorts of baits, most eagerly and freely, 
when he presents them to them in such order and 
manner as nature affords them^ or as they them- 
selves generally gather them. 
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CBElLy on TBBACBETy 

Found in a garden ot church-yard late in a sum- 
mer's erening, whh a lanthom. When the sum- 
mer proves a very dry ^one, they may be forced 
out of their boles with the lii)uoir produced by 
bntismg walnut-tree-leaves in water. The best of 
these are those which have a red head^ a stne^ 
down the back^ and a broad tail^ frOm which they 
derive the name of squirreUtaib. 

This is a principal worm for salmon, chub^ 
trout^ barbel^ and eels of the largest size. 

BRANDLINGSy dJLT'TAlLSj AND RBD^WORMS^ 

Found in old dunsfaiUs^ totted earth, cows' dung, 
. hogs' dung ; but me best are those to be piet with 
in tanpers' bark after it is thrown by. 

These, especially the two first, are for trout, 
grayling, salmon-smelts, gudgeon, perch, tench, 
and bream : the three last take Hhe red-worm, 
well-scoured, exceedingly well. 

MARSH OR MHAUOW'WORMBy 

Found in marshy ground or the fertile banks of 
rivers, are a little blueish, require more scouring 
than the brandling or gilt-tail, and are taken from 
Candlemas to Michaelmas. 

This is a choice worm in March, April, and 
September, for trouts, salmon-smelts, gudgeon, 
grayling, flounder, bream, and perch. 

Found in marled lands, or meadows after a 
shower of rain, or early in the morning in March 
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or Aprils if the weather is mild and tanperate^ 
and IS a most excellent bait. 
. This is an excellent bait for a trout^ if you an* 
gle with it whilst the water is discolbiKed by rain« 

BOW TO SCOUR AND PmMAE&VE WORMS. 

. Get a quantity of moss^ the best is that which 
is soft and white^ and grows on heaths^ but as this 
is scarce to be had in some parts^ in lieu of it any 
kind that is fresh and sweet ; rinse it well from tlie 
earth that hangs about^ and then wring it very 
dry ; put your worms and it into an earttien pot, 
cover it close that they do not crawl away^ and 
«et it in a cool place in summer^ and in winter in 
a warm one, which will prevent the frost from 
killing them : change the moss every fourtli day 
in summer, and once a week in winter, or at least 
let the old moss be taken from them, washed, 
squeezed pretty dry, and put it to them again. If 
you want them to be quickly scoured, a little 6o/f- 
€nnmomaG put to them will accomplish your desire; 
or you may put them in water for three or four 
hours, and they will soon be scoured, yet be very 
weak^ but being put to good moss, they will spee- 
dily recover. When the knot near the middle of 
the brandling begins to swell, he is sick ; and for 
fear they should die, feed them with crumbs of 
bread, and with the yolk of an egg and sweet 
cream coagulated over the fire. Nev^r steep your 
worms in moss to scour them above ten days, in 
which time they will be perfectly fit for use. 

Ihere is another way of cleansing and preserv- 
ing worrna recommended by mauy §jaglers, and is 
a very good one for every kiqd of them except 
the lob-worui : take a piece of very coarse cloth. 
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which has never been shrank in the fulling-naill, 
wash it very clean, and let it dry : then soak it 
in the liquor where a fat piece of fresh beef has 
been boiled, and wring it out, but hot so hard as 
to press out all the liquor ; then lay it in a deep 
earthen pan, that -has a large bdttom, and put 
your worms thereon, that they may crawl in and 
out, and so scour themselves : when fhey have re- 
mained there twenty-four hours, wash out your 
cloth as before, but do not dry it ; then wet it 
sigain wirii some of the same liquor, and having 
placed your worms thereon, keep them in a close 
cellar: repeat this every other day during the heat 
of the summer, and you will not only preserve your 
worms alive for three weeks or a month, but make 
them very red, clear and tough. When you 
take them out for angling, put them into moss 
that has been well washed and not wrang dry ; 
and when you come home at night, put them 
again into the pan, by which they will recover 
and gather fresh strength . Take care that there is 
no salt in the beef liquar, for if there is your 
worms will ptirge themselves to death. 

Mr. Gay, in his Rural Sports, is particularly 
pariial to the gilt-tail, as is apparent by the fol- 
lowing lines. 

You most not every worm promiscuous use : 
Judgment wiU tell the proper baits to clmse. 
The worm that draws along, immod'rate size, 
The trouft abhors, and the rank morsel flies ; 
And if too small, the naked fraud's in sight, 
And fear forbids while hunger does invite. 
Those baits will best reward the fisher's pains, 
^ Whose polish'd tails a shining yellow stains : 
Cleanse them from filth to give a, tempting gloss, 
Cherish the suUyM reptile race with moss : 
Amid the verdant bed, they twine, they toil. 
And from their bodies wipe their native soil. 
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PALMER'FLY^ PALMER^WORMy WOOL^BED^ OR 

CANKERS^ 

Found in herbs> plants, and trees, where they are 
bred, if not a perfect caterpillar, yet undoubtedly 
a species thereof : they gain the name of wool- 
Ibeds from their outward parts being woolly. 
These and. the May-fly are the foundation of fly- 
angling. 

These are good baits either for trout, chub>. 
grayling, roach, or dace. 

BOBl^y 

Found in sandy or mellow ground, and got by 
following the plough in Autumn, are worms as 
big as two maggots, have red heads, and their bo- 
dies full of soft guts. Put them in a tub with 
some of the mould that you gather them in, keep 
them in a warm place, and tney are an excellent 
bait from the first df November till the middle of 
April. You may boil them the morning you in- 
tend angling, in milk and water, for two minutes, 
which will make them tough ; and put them in a 
box where gum-ivy has been rubbed. 

These are choice baits from the beginning of 
No,vember until after the middle of April, for 
chub, roach, dace, salmon-smelts, trout, bream, 
tench,. aud^Brp. 



COW'TURD'BOB OR CLAP-BAITy 
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Found under a cow-turd from the beginning of 
May to Michaelmas : it is bigger than a gentle, 
but very like one : it is best kept in the same 
edrth you find it in. 
' B 2 
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This is an excellent bait for a trout^ if you an- 
gle with it on the top of the water with a bristled 
hook. 

FLAG*WOMMS OR DOCK^WORMS^ 

Found among flags^ in old pits or ponds^ in little 
busks among the strings or fibres of the roots^ are 
small worms, pale yellow or white^ as a gentle. 
These are very good baits. 

These are excellent baits for graylings^ tetich> 
bream^ carp^ roach^ and dace. 

BACKmWORM OR ASB^QRVBy 

Found under the bark of an oak> asb^ elder^ or 
beech^ especially when felled^ and they have lain 
«ome time^ or m the hollow of those trees wfacB 
dotted and rotten. It is to be used from Michael- 
mas to May or June. It is very full and white» 
bent rouud from the tail to the head^ and the parta 
resembling a young dor or humble«bee. 

This is on excellent bait for trout and gray- 
ling : it is very tender^ and curious to be baited 
with. 

COD^BAlTy CAB'BAlTj CADIS OR CASE WORMy 

Are thus differently called, and ara of three 

sorts : 
1st. Found under stones that lie loose and hoU 
low, in small brooks, shallow rivers, or very fine 
gravel, m case or husk ; and when fit for use they 
are yellowish, are bigger than a gentle, with a 
blackish *hfead. Another sort is found in pits,, 
ponds, ditches, in rushes, water-weeds, straw^ &c. 
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called ruff-coats or straw-wormg. . The next is a 
green sort, found in pits, ponds, or ditches, in 
March, copiing in before the/yellow pnes, which 
are not to be fished with till April, and in July 
they go out of season : the last sort is to be nsed 
rn the month of August. When you take them 
to fish with, carry them in woollen bjvgs, fpr the 
air kills them. 

These are excellent baits for all kinds of fish^ 
particularly a large chub. 

GJBNTLES OR MAGGOTSy TO BREED JNB PRESERrE^ 

Take a piece of beast's liver, scotch it with a 
' knife, and with a cross stick, hang it in soraecor- 
. Her, over a pot or barrel half full of dry, crumbled 
clay, and bran or sand : as the gentles grow big, 
they will fall into the barrel and scour them- 
selves, and be always? ready for use whenever you,- 
are inclined to fish; and these gentle* may be 
thus created tiH after Michaelmas* But if you 
desire to keep gentles all the year, then get a dead 
cat or kite, and let it be fly-blpwn ; ^"d when the 
gentles begin tu be alive and stir, then bury it 
and ifaem in moist or softearth, but as free from 
frost as you can, and these you may dig up at any 
time when vou want to use them ; these will last 
to March, and about that time turn into flies. 

Gentles are not: only the most universal but 
also tiie most alluring bait!^ sind an angler should 
never go out a fishing without taking some witli 
him. Trouts have been taken with them when 
they have^refused all-, kinds of worms and artifi- 
cial flies: to eveiy ki»d of fish they are an accep- 
table bait, pikes and 'Salmons excepted ; but I da 
mot doubt thev would be so to themi wemit posai.- 
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\Ae to fix them on a hook large enough to hold 
the above-mentioned fishes. 



MOfT TO FIND AND PRESEBVE QATEBPltLARSy OAK'* 
WOBHS^ CABBAGE'WOBMSy COLWART^WOBM OR 
ORUB^ CRdB'TREE'-'WORM OR JACKy AND GRASS* 
HOPPERSy 

Found by beating the branches of an oak^ crab- 
tree, or hawthorn, that crow over a public path 
or highway, or upon caobages, coleworts, &c. 
Grasshoppers are iound in short sun-burnt grass, 
the latter end of June, all July and Aueust. To 
preserve these baits, cut a round bougn of fine 
ipreen-barked withy, about the thickness of half 
one's arm, and taking off the bark about a foot in 
length, turn both ends together, into the form of 
a hoop, and fasten them with a needle and thread; 
then stop up the bottom with a buns-cork, into 
this put your baits, and tie a colewart leaf over it, 
and with a red-hot iron bore the bark ftill of holes, 
and lay it in the grass every night. In this man- 
ner your, cads may be kept till they turn to flies ;. 
to your grasshopper put gr^iss. 

PASTES 

Are variously compounded, according to the an^ 
gler^s fancy, but there should always be a little 
cotton-wool, fine lint, or flax, ta keep the parts 
together, th^t they wash not off the hooks. The 
following compositions make ver^ good pastes : 

The Mood of sheep's^ hearts, mixed with honey 
and flour, and worked to a proper consistence n 
old cheese grated, a little butter, sufficient to 
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woork it^ and coloured with sajSron. In winter, fat 
crusty bacon instead of butter. Crumbs of bread> 
worked with honey, and moistened with gum4vy 
water. The inside of a French roll, or cxambs-df 
bread, worked well with clean hands with water 
alone. What fishes each of these pastes are pro- 
per for, the reader will find under the desoriptioa 
of each fish, therefore I shall only make the fol- 
lowing observations concerning pastes, which may 
be of use to young anglers, because founded on 
experience : note, that in September, and all the 
winter months, when you angle for chubs^ carps, 
and breams, with paste, let the bait be a» large as 
a hazel-nut ; bat for roach and dace, the bigness 
of a pea is sufiici^nt. Chuse a still place, use a 
quill float, a small hook, and strike at the first, bi- 
ting of the fish. *. 

When you wish to have your pastes of a yellow 
colour, use a little turmeric ; when of a ^sh or 
salmon colour> vermilion or red lead* 



BJM^TS S^lNatrtJJthY KILLING. TO FISH IFJTff. 

Sheep's blood, placed on a trencher till it be- 
comes pretty hard) then cut into small pieces pro-^ 
portioned to the size of the hook : put a little salt 
to it, and it will prevent its growing black. Wheat 
or mah, boiled soft in milk, and the husk tdken 
off, a good bait either in winter or summer. The 
ant-fly, found in June, July, August, and the be- 
ginning of September, in mole-hills or ant-nests, 
where they breed : take some of the earth, and 
the roots of the grass which grow upon it, and put 
all in a glass bottle, then gather ^some of the lar-^ 
gest and blackesl; ant-flies^ a&d put them in^ tibe 
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bottle. These are a deadly bait for roach, dace, 
and ehnb : you must angle with them under wa- 
ter, a hand's breadth from the bottom. The young 
brood of wasps, hornets, and humble-bees, are 
likewise very good : also minnows, loaches, sharp- 
lings^ and bun-heads. Snails^ black and white : 
the black one's bellies slit to . show the white. 
Likewise cherries, blackberries, cheese kept a day 
or two in wet rags, whicli makes it tough, or 
steeped in a little honey. Also salmon-spawn, 
which . must be boiled till it is hard enough to 
stick on the hook ; and if you wish to preserve 
it, sprinkle a little salt over it, and get a glazed 
earthen pot, and put a layer of wool at the bot- 
tom of it, and then a little salmon spawn upon 
that ; then wool again, and then spawn, and so 
proceed alternately till the pot is filled: it is a 
most destructive bait in the winter and spring, es- 
pecially if angled with where salmon are known 
to spawn ; for there every kind of fish resort in 
order to devour it. 



CHAP. IV. 



Qf natural Fly-fishings with a Description of Flies 
generaili/ usedj and a* choice Collection of Rules 
and Hints ta be observed in the Art of Angling. 



NATU-RAL fly-fishing, which comes under 
the heads of dibbling, daping, and dab- 
bing, is a method with which the largest fish are 
taken, and requires a deal of nicety and circum- 
sjipection. The general rule in this way of angling; 
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is to fish with a line about half the length of your 
rod ; but if there is wind stirrings with as much 
as it will carry oift ; but you need hardly ^ver fish 
l^ith more than the first lengthy as dibbling must 
be performed as near as possible to the bank that 
you stand on ; therefore a long rod and a short 
line is the best, which you will command with 
ease, and" be able to shelter yourself from the 
sight of the fishes^ behind bushes, stumps of 
trees, &c. The line, you dib with should be very 
strong'; for when you have struck a good fish, 
you will have a hard bout with him before you 
kill him, for want of a greater length of line : 
therefore, whenever I dib I always use a ringed 
rod, with a winch for my line fixed on k, by 
which means I can always keep my line to any 
length, without the trouble of changing it ; and 
when 1 have hooked a good fish, can always give 
him as much scope as i think necessary, {md kill 
him with great ease and certainty i this method 
I would by all means advise the angler to use, 
who will be thoroughly convinced of its utility at 
the first trial he makes. Let the top of your rod 
be a stiff one. When you see a fish rise near you, 
guide your fly over liim immediately, and he is 
your own if the fly you use is strong on the wa- 
ter. When you dib for chub, roach, and dace^ 
move your fly very slow when you see them make 
at it, or let the stream carry it down towards 
them : if it be in a still, deep, shady hole, 
draw tbe fly sideways by them, and they will 
always eagerly pursue it. The roach takes flies 
the best a little under water. The best for the 
aneler's use in this method of angling are as 
follow ; 
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OAK'-FLTy ASB-FLY^ OR WaODCOCK'FlYj 

■\ 

Found on the body of an oak or a«h, with hi* 
head downwards in general^ and near the bottom 
of the tree : it is a brownish fly, and is taken froiH 
the begmning of May till the end of August., 

StONE^FLYy 

Found under hollow stones, at the side of river% 
is of a brown colour, with yellow streaks oil the 
back and belly, has large wing&, and is in season 
from April to July. 

GREEN DRAKEy 

Found among stones by river-sides, has a yellow^ 
Viody ribbed with green, is long and slender, with 
wings like a butterfly, his tail turns on bis back, 
and is easily taken from May to Midsummer: 
put the point of the hook into the thickest part 
of his body, under one of his wings, run it direct- 
ly through, and out on the other side ; then take 
another, and put him on in the same manner, 
but with his head the contrary way : they, will 
live so near a quarter of an hour. 

The green and grey drake are takeqN both in 
streams and still waters, at all hours of the day, 
while in season : the stone-fly chiefly in the morn- 
ing and evening. 

GREY DRAKEy 

Found in general where the green drake is, and 
in shape and dimensions perfectly the same, but 
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almost quite another colour, bein^ of a paler and 
moie livid yellow, and green and ribbed with 
black quite down his body^ with black shining 
wings, diaphanous and very tender : it comes in 
and is taken after the green dritke, and wheti 
made artificially, as directed in part the 2d, for 
the month of May, kills fish very well. The fol- 
lowing curious account of it from Bowlker can- 
not fail to amuse the reader. • 

'^ I happened to walk by the river-side, at that 
season of the year, when the May-flies (he means 
the grey sort), which aro a species of the IJbella, 
come up out of the water, where they lie in their 
husks for a considerable time, at the bottom or 
sides of the river, near the likeness of the nymph * 
of the small common I Abel/a ; but when it is 
mature, it splits open its case, and then, with 
great agility, up springs the new little animal, 
with a slender body, four blackish-veined, trans- 
parent wings, with four black spots on the upper 
wings, and the under wings much smaller than 
the upper ones, with three long hairs on its tail. 
The husks which are left behind float innumera- 
ble Qn the water. It seemed to me a species of 
Mphemeron, &.nd I imagined it was the same in- 
sect described bv Godart and Swamerdan ; but a 
few days convinced me to the contrary, for I soon 
found them to be of longer duration, than theirs. 
The first business of this creature, after he is dis- 
engaged from the water, is flying about to find 
out a proper place to fix on, as trees, bushes, 6cc. 
to wait for another surprising change, which is 
eflfected in a few days. The first hint I received 
of this wonderful operation was seeing the exuvia 
hanging on a hedge: I then collected a great 
anany^ and put them into boxes ; and by strictly 
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observing them, I could tell when they were 
ready to put off their husks, though but so lately 
put on. I had the pleasure to show my friends 
one that I held in my hand all the while it per- 
formed this great work. It is surprising to see 
how easily the back part of the fly split open^ and 
produced the new birth, which 1 could not per- 
ceive partakes of any thing from its parent^ but 
leaves head, body, wings, legs, and even its 
three-haired tail, behind on the case^ Afiter it 
has reposed itself a while, it flies with great 
briskness to seek its mate. In the new fly a 
remarkable difference is seen in their sexes, 
which I could not so easily perceive in their first 
state, the male and female being then much of a 
size ; but now the male was much the smallest, 
and the hairs in his tail much the longest. I was 
very careful to see if I could find them engender* 
ing, but all that I could discover was, that the 
males separated, and kept under cover of the 
trees, remote from the river : hither the females 
resorted, and mixed with them in their flight, 
great numbers together, with a very quick mo- 
tion of darting or striking at one another when 
they met, with great vigour, just as house-flies 
will do in a sunny room : this they continued to 
do for many hours, and this seemed to be their 
way of coition, which must be quick and soon 
performed, as they are of so short a duration. 
When the females were impregnated, they left 
the company of the males, and sought the river, 
and kept constantly playing up and down on the 
water. It was very plainly seen, that every time 
they darted down, they ejected a cluster of eggs, 
which seemed a pale, blueish speck, like a small 
drop of milk, as they descended on the watec ; 
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then^ by the help of their tail, they spring up 
agaisj and descend qgain> and thus continue till 
they have exhausted their stock of eggs, and 
spent their «^engtli, bdng so weak that they can 
nse no more, but fall a prey to the fish ; but by 
much the greater number perish on the waters^ 
which are covered with them : this is the end of 
the females ; but the males never resort to the 
rivers, as I could perceive, but after they have 
dxme their office, drop down, languish and die 
tinder the trees and bushes. I'ohsecved that the 
females Were most numerous, which was very ne- 
cessary, considering the many enemies they have 
during the short lime of their appearance, for 
both birds and firfi are very fond of them, and 
no doubt Under the water they are food for small 
aquatic injects. What is further remarkable in 
this surprising creature is, that in a life of a few 
days it eats nothing, seems to have no apparatus 
for that. purpose, but brings up with it, out of the 
w^ater, sufficient support to enable it to shed its 
skin, and to perform the principal end of life 
with great vivacity. The particular time when 1 
observed them* very numerous and sportive, was 
on the 26th of May, at'six o'clock in the even- 
ing. It was- a sight very surprising and entertain- 
ing, to see the rivers, teeming with ianumeruble 
pretty, mmble, flving insects, and almost every 
thing near covered with tliem. When I looked 
up into the air it was full of them, as high as I 
<:ould discern ; and being so tliick and always in 
motion, they luarje aJmjost amch an appearance as 
when ^oe looks, up, and sees the snow coming 
down ; and yet this wonderful appearance, in 
tliree or four days aftet the last of May, totally 
disappeaned,^' 
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BAWTBORN-FL Yy 



Found oh every hawthorn-bush when the leaves 
come forth. It is used for dibbing, in some rivers^ 
for trouts. 

GREAT MOT By 

Found, when there is a lititle breeze, in sunimer- 
evenings, in gardens, has a great head, not unlike 
an owl, whitish wings and yellowish body. The 
chub takes this exceedingly well. 

BLACK BEE OR BUMBLE BEE, 

Found in clay walls, and is an excellent bait for 
the chub. Some cut off his legs and upper wings. 

N. B. The reader will find the peculiar method 
of dibbing for chub under the description of that 
fish. 

MULES AND BINTS TO BE OBSERVED JN ANGLING. 

1st. Every brother angler should be possessed 

.of a great deal of patience and resignation, and 

not be cast down with bad luck, or be elated with 

good ; for the same success cannot always attend 

him. 

2d. Never angle in glaring colors, for they are 
the easiest to be discerned by the fishes : always 
turn out early in the morning, for that is the best 
time of the day : keep your tackle always neat, 
and let your baits be in the highest perfection. 

3d. When you angle, shelter yourself as much 
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as possible from the sight of the fishe^ for they 
are timorous and easily frightened; and when 
you angle for trout, you never need make above 
one or two trials for him in the same place, for 
he will in that time either take the bait or let it 
alone. 

4th. When the nights prove dark, cloudy, or 
windy, yon will the next day have but little sport 
in respect to catching large fishes, especially 
trouts ; fpr in those nights they range about and 
devour small fishes ; but if the nights are bright, 
and the moon and stars are out, and the days fol- 
lowing should he overcast, dark, and gloomy, you 
may depend on^havinggood sport; for fishes are 
then as timorous as in suQ«<shiny days, and neve;r 
stir from their holds : therefore, having abstained 
from food all night, they are hungry and eager, 
and heing encouraged by the darkness and gloom** 
iness of the day to range about, they then bite 
' boldly and eagerly. 

.5th, If you vrish to know what ground-bait 
fishes like best, the first you take open his stomach,, 
and there you will find what be fed on last, and 
bait aceordingly. 

6th. If, before you go out to angle, you should 
imagine, by the looks of the weather, .that it will 
prove showery cwr thunder, always take three on 
four night-lines out with you, and whilst you an- 
gle for other fish, lay them in according to your 
judgment, baited with well^scoured lob-worm9, 
and you may depend on catching large eels,, 
trout, &c. 

7th. The best way to bait your hook, for thii 
kind of fishing, or for worm-fishing in general,, 
either with lob-worms, brandlings, 8cc. is thus : if 
you bait with one worm^ put your hook into him 
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somewhat^above the middle^ and out again a lit- 
tle below the middle ; having so done, draw your 
worm above the anning of your hook : but note, 
you must enter the hook at the tail of the worm, 
and not ^ the head ; then, having drawn him 
above the anning of your hook before-mentioned, 
put the point of your hook again into the very 
head of the worm, till it come near' the place 
where the point of the hook 6rst came out, and 
then draw back that part of the worm that was 
above the shank or arming of your hook : if you 
fish with two worms, then put the second on be- 
fore you turn back the hook on the first worm. 

Sth. If when you are angling in any partlcolar 
spot, and have had good sport, thcf fishes shorid 
suddenly leave off biting, you may Conclude that 
some of the fish of prey are qome to the part you 
are fishiijg in ; th^efore put a minnow on your 
hook alive, sticking it through his u'pper lip, or 
back*fin: let your tackle be strong, in case the 
pike shouM be diere, but for a certainty you may 
depend that either he or the perch will take it : 
but the best way is to have a trimmer or two with 
you, which may be applied with great adtantiage 
whilst you angle for other fish. 

9tb. When you have stiuck a good fish, keep 
your rod bent, which will prevent him from run- 
ning to the end of the line, f^^hereby he might 
break his hold. 

10th. In ponds, angle near the fords where 
cattle go to drink : and in rivers, angle for breams 
in the deepest and quietest parts : for eels under 
trees hanging over banks ; for chubs in deep 
shaded holes ; for perches in scours ; for roaches, 
in winter in the deeps, at all other times where yott 
apgle for perches ; and for trouts in quick streams. 
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1 1th. It is good angling in whirlpools^ under 
bridges^ at the falls of mills^ and in any place 
where the water is deep and clear, and not dis- 
turbed with wind or weather ; also, at the open-, 
ing of sluices, and mill-dams ; and if you go with 
the course of the water, you will hardly miss 
catching fishes that swim up^ the stream to seek 
what food the water brings down with it. 

12th. Wheji you fish for roach, dace, &c. in a 
stream, cast your ground-bait above your hook,' 
knd always' remember to plumb your ground. 

13th. Never trust the strength of your rod or 
line when you have hooked a good fish, but al- 
ways use your landing-net. 

14th. If the joints of yoijr rod, through wet,, 
should stick so that you cannot easily get them 
asunder, never use force, for then you will strain 
your rod ; but turn the ferule of the joint that is 
fast a few times over the flame of acandlcj^and it- 
will separate.. 

15th. The best times for angliiig are from April! 
to October, and tlie best time of the dav from 
three till nine in the morning, and three in the 
evening till sunrset. The south wind is the best 
to angle in, the next best point to that is the 
west : the cooler these blow in the hottest months 
is the best time to Bsh. 

l6th. Never angle in an easterly wind, for your 
labour will be in vain ; but you may if the wind 
blows from any other point, piovided not toa 
sharply. Fishes will never bite before a shower of 
rain ; this hint may save you many a wet skin.* 

17th. In the morning, if there happens to be a 
hoar frost, either iii the spring or aavancing o£ 

♦ Vide the Prognostics. 
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the season, fishes will not bite that day, except in 
the evening ; and after they havfe spawned^ very 
ill, till wim grass and weeds they naVe scoured 
themselves, and by that means recovered their 
appetite, 

18th. The best time for the trout to be take^, 
and other fishes with the ground-line, is morning 
and evening, in clear weather and water ; bnt if 
the day proves cloudy or the water muddy, you 
may angle all day long. 

igth. The angler may depend oi^ catckitig stons 
of fishes in a dark^ close, gloomy, or lowering 
day, if the wind be southerly, and when, as the 
poet observes, 

** The stealing shower is scarce to patter heard, 
** By such as wander thro^ the forest walks, 
" Beneath th^ umbrageous multitude of leaves.*' 

Having given the reader every necessary in- 
struction in regard to the breeding and feeding of 
fishes ; with the best advice concerning bis rods, 
lines, floats, hooks, baits, &c. ; and a set of very 
choice rules, hints, and cautions^ I shall now tell 
him. the best methods of taking the fishes in ge- 
neral angled for in England and Wales. 
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CHAP. V. 



A Ihscripiitin of thb Fish generaUy ungied fitr in 
Engiandtmd WidcB; with (he proper Times and 
Seasons to ^h for Iftem, their peoaUar HaufUSy 
spawning Timeytrnd mostldUing Baits^ Sfn. 



TUB SALMON. 



THE salmon^ according to the opinion of some^ 
breeds in the sea ; but that of others seems 
better warranted, that he breeds in the clear, sandy 
parts of rivers, not far from the mouths thereof. 
They commonly spawn in October, and the young 
become samlets the following year, and in a few 
months a large salmon. They spawn in some ri- 
vers in September, but in the Severn in May. 
The milter and spawner having performed their 
office, betake to' the sea ; and we are told^^^<|j^at 
when they have been obstructed in th<^|^^sage, 
they have grown so impatient, that,;;€la^ping their 
tails to their mouths, witlj^ a sUdSen spring, they 
have leaped clear over wiears and other obstacles 
which stood in their way, and some, by leaping 
short, have by that means been taketi. If they 
happen to meet with such impediments that they 
cannot get to sea, they become sick, lean, and pine 
away, and die in two years. The principal occa- 
sion of their dying is this : the salmon being a 
fish by nature tender and very chill. Cannot, in 
the winter-season, endnre the exftreme frigidity of 
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the fresh river-water, by reason of its tenuity, es- 
pecially being so lately weakened by spawning ; 
and therefore, by instinct, they make the sea their 
winter JiabitatioD, the sea being tiaturally warm : 
but if they spawn in the mean time, from thence 
proceeds a small salmon, called a skegger, which 
never grows large. The female salmon is distin- 
guished from the male, because its nose is longer 
and more hooked, its scales not so bright, and its 
body speckled over with dark brown spots, its 
belly flatter, and its flesh not so red, more dry, and 
less delicious to the taste. 

The principal rivers in England for salmon axe> 
1st, the Thames, whose salmon beats all others 
for taste and flavour; the Severn and the Trent; 
the Lon, at I^ncaster, about Cockersand Abbey; 
at Workington in Cumberland ; Bywell in Nor- 
thumberland, Durham, and Newcastle on Tyne; 
the Dee in Cheshire ; and the rivers Usk and Wye 
in Monmouthshire. Besides the salmon-leap in 
the river Tivy in Pembrokeshire, there is another 
in the river fian in Ireland : this river is in the 
mountains of Mourn in the county of Down, and 
it passes through Lough Eaugh,pr Lough Sidney, 
a large lake in the county oi Coleraine. Mr. 
Cambden says, it breeds salmons in abundance, 
above all other rivers in Europe, because it is 
thought to exceed all others for clearness, in 
which sort of water salmons delight. He bites 
best about three in the afternoon, m May^ June, 
July, and August, if the water be clear, and a lit- 
tle breeze of wind stirring, especially if the wind 
and stream be contrary. You must fish for him 
like a trout, with a worm, fly, or minnow, or lob- 
worm is an excellent bait for him, well scoured in 
mpss, which makcA him tough^ clear, and lively.. 
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When you have stmck him^ he will plunge and 
bounce in the water Tcry much, therefore it is ne- 
cessary to have a strong rod, ringed the same as a 
trowling-rod, and a winch with a strong line on it 
forty yards Idng, with which length, and a proper 
playing him, you may kill the largest-sized one. 
He has not a constant residence like a trout, but 
removes often, and you should always angle for 
him as near the ^ring-head as possible, in the deep- 
est and broadest parts of the river, near the grounii. 
Put two large lob^worms on at a time, and you 
may fish without a float, that is, with a running 
line. Let one yard next to your hook be gimp, and 
your hook a proper-sized salmon-hook, pfo. 1. 

N. B. When I come to treat of j9j^-fishin^, the 
proper flies for the salmon. Sec. will be clearly 
expressed. 

THE TROVT. 

The trout is a delicious fresh-water fish, specks 
led with red and yellow, coming in and going 
out of season with me buck, and spawning in t^e 
cold months of October and November, whtreas 
all other fishes spawn in the hot summer months. 
There are several species of this fidi, all valued 
very much ; but the best are the red and yellow, 
and of these the female^ distinguished by a less 
head and deeper body, is preferred : by the large- 
ness of their backs you may know when they are 
in season, which may serve as a rule for all other 
fishes. AH winter long, they are sick, lean, and 
unwholesome, and frequently lousy. As the 
spring advances, deserting the still, deep waters, 
they repair to the gravelly ground against which 
they continue to rubj till they &ave got rid of their 
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lioe> which' are a kind of worm^ with large heads; 
from that time they deHght i:o be in sharp streams^ 
and such as axe very swifts where they lie in wsat 
for minnows^ may-flies^ 8cc. The latter part of 
May they are in the highest perfection. He is 
usually caught with a worm, minnow, or fly, either 
natural or artificial. The diflerent baits for him 
are the earth-worm, dung-worm, and the maggot 
or gentle, but the best are the lob-worm and 
brandhng. His haunts are purling brooks, run- 
ning very swift over chalk-stones, gravel, &c. He 
is oftener taken in the side of the stream than in 
it, though the large ones are often caught in the 
deepest part of it. He delights to shelter himself 
behind large stones, or small banks that hang over 
the river, which the stream running against cre- 
ates a foam ; also in the eddies between t^o 
streams. His hold is usually under the roots of 
trees, and in hollow banks in the deepest parts of 
rivers. When you angle for him at the ground, 
let the link of your line next the hook be the. best 
silk-worm gut you can provide ; and have a nice 
elastic rod, which will enable you to strike true, 
and to feel him when he bites. « Angle for him 
with a running line, and begin at the upper gprt 
of the stream, carrying your line with an upright 
jhand, and feeling your lead run on the ground 
about ten inches from the hook, leading your 
line according to the swiftness of the stream, as 
before directed. If you bait either with one or 
two worms, follow the manner of baiting them 
which I have laid down in the rules, and you will 
run on the ground without being entangled. 

There is a very killing method likewise for a 
large trout : faoke a pair of wings of the feather 
of a land'-rail, and point your hook with one or 
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more cadis : your hook should be bristled, that 
is, when you whip on your hook, fasten a hog's 
bristle under the silk, with the end standing out 
about a straw's breadth, at the head of the hook, 
from under the silk, and pointing towards the line, 
by which means the head of the cadis will be 
kept close to the wings. Angle with a rod about 
five yards long, and a line about three : cast the 
wings and cadis up the stream, which will drive 
it down under the water towards the lower part 
of the hole; then draw it up the stream very 
gently, though irregularly,'at the same time shak- 
ing your rod, and in a few casts you will be sure 
to hook him, if there is one in the hole. You 
may angle the same way with two brandlings. 
If you use two cadis with the wings, run your 
hook in at the head and out at the neck of the first, 
and quite through the other from head to tail. 

The minnow is the most excellent of all baits 
for the trout ; when you fish with one, chuse the 
whitest, and middle-sized ones, these being the 
best; and you must place him on your hook in 
such a manner, that being drawn against th^ 
stream he may turn round. The best way of 
baiting with a minnow is thus : put your hook in 
at his mouth, and out at his gil), drawing it 
through about three inches : then put the hook 
again into his mouth, and let the point and beard 
come out at his tail ; then tie the hook and his 
tail jfbout with a fine white thread, and let the body 
of the minnow be almost straight on the hook ; 
then try if it turns well, which it cannot do too 
fast. Angle with the point of your rod down the 
stream, drawing *the minnow up the stream by 
little and little, near the top of the water. When 
the trout sees the bait^ he will c(mi« most fiercely 
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at it, but be careful not to sfiatch it away, whick 
at first you may be apt to do ; and mever strike 
till he has turned with the bait. 

N. B. In this way of angKng, a f ioged rod is 
to be always used, with a wiiKjh for your luie, 
which should have two or three swivels on it; 
by which means the minnow will spin the bett^. 

The rivers most famous for trout are, the Ki»- 
net near Hungerford, in Berkshire ; the Stower, in 
Kent, which runs through Canterbury, and is said 
to breed the best trouts in the south-east of Eng- 
land ; those in the Wandle, near Gaa^beltoa^ in 
Surry ; the Amerly, in Sussex ^ the Dove, Wye, 
Lathkin, and Bradford, in Derbyshire; Bibbleand 
Irk, in Lancashire ; and in the Usk and Wye, hi 
M onmouthshire, are accounted excellent troQts ; 
but to speak impartially, no one can absolutely 
determine in what particular river or brook are 
the most and best trouts. This, however, is cer- 
tain, that trouts are better or worse, hdgger or 
less, according to the nature of the soil on which 
the river runs : pure, dear, transptayent strei^tn9, 
running oh rocks, pebbles, or m^&ce especially 
lime-stones or flints, are expertme£klally found to 
breed, and afford the most delicate and best trouts. 

The hook No. 2 or 3. 

TBE GRAGltNGy GRAYLING^ OB VMBBR.* 

This fish has three different names givtai it, 
according to the different pacts of England where 
it is found ; he is by no means a general fieh^ and 
what anglers seldom meet with, ejpcept in the 
rivers Dove and Trent, and aome other mnail 

* He is called Umber from his quiclciieeS'af evading tiic Bight. 
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Streams^ particularly in that which runs by Salis*- 
bury. The haunts of jjfie grayjing are nearly the 
3ame of the trout ; and in ^shihg for either of 
thevj^y you may catch both. They spawn in the 
beginning of Aprils when they lie mostly in sharp 
streams : in December he is in his prime^ at 
which time his gills and head are blackish^ and 
his belly dark grey^ studded with black spotSi 
He bites very freely, but is often lost when struck, 
his mouth being very tender. Angle for him 
about midnwater, he being much more apt to rise 
than descend ; and when you angle for him alone, 
and not for the trout also, use a quill float, wU^ ^ 
the bait about six or seven inches from the ground. 
He takes brandlings, gilt-tails, meadow*worms> 
gentlesy &cc. but the most excellent bait for him 
in March or April is the tag-tail. 

The hook No. 10. 

THE CARP* 

* 

The carp is allowed to be the queen of fresh- 
water fishes, as the salmon is the king ; and lives 
longer than any other fish, except tlie eel, out of 
its element. They breed several times in one 
year; but their first spawntng-time is in May. 
Mr. Ray assures us, that in Hoilaind they h^ve a 
speedy way of fattening them, by hanging them 
up in a net in a cellar, and feeding them with 
bread and milk. Patience is highly necessary fox 
every one to be endowed with* who angles for 
carps^ on account of their sagacity and cunning : 
their haunts are in the deepest parts of ponds add 
rivers, and in the latter where the streams ruA 
filow. When the weather in April, May^ June, 
July, and August:, is hot and firjie, you canixot be 
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too early or late at the sport. He seldom refuses 
the red worm ih Aprils tbe cadis in Ma}'^^ or the 
grasshopper in June^ July^ and August. You 
must angle for him with a strong rod and line^ .a 
quill floaty and strong gut at the bottom ; the hook 
in the medium of size : heine a leather-mouthed 
fish^ he seldom breaks his hoid^ if your tackle is 
strong and you play him properly. But when- 
ever yoti intend to fish for him particularly^ and 
in good earnest^ over night lay in a ground-bait 
of garbage; as chickens' guts^ blood mixed with 
cow-dunff^ or iany coarse paste; also ale-grains 
and blood incorporated with clay : and at the 
same time that you throw any of the ground- 
baits in^ plumb the ground to two depths (for it 
is best to angle for carps with two rods)^ one 
about mid-water^ the other four or five inches 
from the ground. The next morning lay your 
lines in very cautiously^ and success will attend 
you. Gentles are very good baits for the carp, 
also a paste made of honey and breads and one 
made with bread and water alone^ tinctured with 
red lead ;, but nothings in my opinion^ b^ats a 
green pea, parboiled, having killed more with 
fhat than any other bait. 

' A carp, weighing fifteen pounds seven ounces. 
Was some tim« back taken out of the Vater in 
[Lord Exeter's grounds at Burghley. "^ 

In the Swiss and Italian lakes^ it is far from 
rare to catch trouts that are double that size« 
The hooks for this fish No. 3 or 4. 

In fine sun-shiny days^ carps will often prime 
about noon^ and swim about the edges of a pond 
to catch such flies as fall upon the surface of the 
water : let the angler then take a strong rod, and 
pliable at the top^ a strong line^ and a hook large 
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enough for a lob-worm : then finding a place free 
from weeds^ about the compass of the crown of a 
bat^ let him drop his bait without arfloat> and 
with only one large shot upon the line, which he 
must lodge upon the leaf or some adjoining weed, 
so that tne bait may not be above eight inches in 
the water; then retiring, but so as to keep his 
eye upon the shot, let him wait till he sees it 
taken away, with about a foot of the line, and 
then jstrike : when he has hooked his fish, let 
him keep him tight, and not suflfer him to entan- 

fle himself among the weeds : but either dra\f 
im out by main force^ or pull him into a clear 
place. 

N. B. The foregoing method is an excellent 
one, and great numbers of carp may be taken by 
it in ponds that are well stocked. 

TB£ BMEAM* 

The time of the bream's spawning is in June : 
his chief residence is in ponds : he is a bony fish^ 
and very slow of growth. From St. James's tide 
to Bartholomew tide is the best time to angle for 
him, and the best time of the day in that season 
. is from sun-rise to 'eight o'clock, in a gentle 
stream, the water being rather thick and' curled 
with a good breeze. He delights in the deepest 
and widest parts of the water, and if the bottom is 
clear and sandy it is the better. His baits are 
geQtles, red-worms, gilt-tails, and grasshoppers : 
when he takes your bait he makes for the oppo- 
site shore, therefore give him play, for though he 
is a strong-made fish, he will not struggle much, 
but two or three times fall on one side, and you 
jmay land him very easily. Angle for him mm a 
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strong line, with gut at bottom, the hook No. 4 ; 
and throw in the place you intend to angle for 
him, a ground-bait made of malt, grains, bran, 
blood, and clay, the night before ; and you may 
fish with two or three Hues, plumbed to different 
depths, and follow the method which is laid down 
for the carp. 

The French esteem this fish highly, and have 
this proverb concerning him, that he who ha$ 
breams in his pond, is able to bid his friend welcome. 
The best part of a bream is his belly and head. 

TB£ PJKE* 

The pike is a very liong-lived fish, according to 
Lord' Bacon and Gesner, who sny he oiit4ives all 
others. He is called the tyrant of the waters, and 
will almost seize upon any thing, nay unnaturally 
devour his own kind. Hb spawns in February or 
March :^the best pike are those that are found in 
rivers,, those in ponds are not near so good : the 
larger he is, the coarser the food, and so$)ic^ versa. 
He feeds oii small fishes and irogs, and on a weed 
called pickerel, from which some assert lie derives 
his beins : he is a solitary, melslncholv, and bold 
fish, always being l^ himself, and nVver swim, 
ming in shoals, or in company with other fishes. 
There are two ways of angling for the pike, by 
the ledger-bait and the wal king-bait. First, the 
ledger-bait is that fixed in one certain pWe, and 
which the angler may leave, and angle fcM- other 
fish : of this kind, the best is some living bait, as a 
dace, ffudgeon, roach , or live frog. To apply it, 
if a fish, stick the hook through his upper lip, or 
back-fin,'th€n fastening it to a strong line, ten or 
twelve yard« long, tie the other end to some st^k^ 
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in the ground^ or stump of a tree, near the pike'» 
haunt, letting, the line pa3s over the fork of a 
stick placed tor that purpose, and suspending the 
hook by a yard of the line in the water ; but sa 
as when ij^e pike bites the fork may give way> 
and let him oave line enough to go to his hold 
and pouch the bait. If you bait with a frog, put 
the anning*wire in at nis mouth, aud out at nis 
gill ; then tie the frog's leg above the upper joint 
to- the armed wire. Secondly, the walking-bait 
is that which the fish^ attends to himself, and is 
called trowling, from the French of trailer^ to 
move or walk about. Before I proceed any fur- 
ther in this mode of angling' for the pike, 1 shall 
^ive the angler a description of that kind of rod> 
line, and hooks necessary to be used. Your rod 
must be ^strong one, and ringed for the line to 

f)ass through, and about three yards and a half 
ong ; your line, about thirty yards long, wound 
upon a winch, to be placed on the butt end of 
your rod, and with which you may always keep 
your line to any length; at the end of your 
line next your hook let there be a swivel. The 
books that are most general are the two follow- 
ing ones : they are formed and baited in this in an-? 
lier. The first is no more than two single hooks 
(though you may buy them made of one piece of 
wire) tied back to back, with a strong piece of 
gimp between the shanks ;, in whipping the ginip 
and hooks together, make a small loop^and take 
into it two links of chain, about an eighth of 
an inch diameter; and in the lower link (by 
means of a staple of wire) fasten by the greater 
end a bit of lead, of a coniqal figure, and angular 
at the point. . The second hook may be either 
Angler or double, with a Jong shanks and leaded 
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two inches up the wire with a pie<;e of lead 
about a quarter of an inch square ; at the greater 
orjower end fix to thle shank an armed wire about 
four inches long, and at the top of the wire, about 
half a yard of gimp, with a loop at ^he top of 
that ; to bait this hook you must have a brass 
needle about seven inchesilong ; put the loop' of 
the gimp on the eye, or small curve of the needle, 
then thrust it into the mouth of the fi^h, and bring 
it out at his tail, drawing the gimp and wire aloQg 
with it till the lead is fixed in the belly of the 
bait-fish, and the hook or hooks are come to his 
mouth ; then turn the points of the hooks towards 
his eyes, if a double hook, but if a single one, di- 
rectly in a line with his belly, and tie his tail to 
the arming-wire very neatly, with white thread : 
I always, whether the hook be double or single, 
put a small piece of a worm on the point or 
points of it ; ' which prevents th^ir prkking 
the pike, for if it does he will instantly leave 
it. To bait the former, put the lead into the 
mouth of the l?ajt-fish, and sew it up, the fish 
Will live sdme time ; and though the weight of the 
lead will keep his head downwards, he will swim 
with nearly the same ease as if at liberty. . Either 
of the former hooks being baited and fastened to 
the swivel, cast it into the water, and keep it in 
constant motion, sometimes letting it sink and 
at others raising it gradually, chiefly throwing it 
into the parts of the pond, meer, or river, where 
his haunts are most usual ; as near banks, under 
stumps of trees, by the side of bulrushes, water- 
docks, weeds, or bushes ; but in any of these places 
you need never make above a trial or two for him> 
lor if he is there he will instantly seize the bait. 
Whea you draw your bait near the bank> play it 
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longer there, first deep> then raise it higher and 
higher by degrees, till you briiig it so near the top 
that^you can-see it glitter ; take it not hastily out, 
because he often takes it near the top. When 
he has taken it, give him line, and let him run to 
his hold and pouch it ; allow him in general five 
minutes' law, then strike him, and divert yourself 
with him as you please. But if after he has ruii 
ott with the bait to his hold, and rests there but 
about , a* minute, and then runs quickly off with 
it again, do not strike him until he has rented a 
second time ; and not then until the five minutes 
are expired, unless he runs off again before they 
are ; which if he does,'draw a tight line and strike 
him immediately; if he resists very much, give 
him line enough, which will soon exhaust his 
strength ; and when you pull him towards you, 
do not do it violently ; for if^you do he will launch 
and plunge in such a manner, that though he may 
not be able to break your tackle, yet he will tear 
away his hold, nay even his entrails if he ig 
hooked there ; but if you feel him come ea^ly 
towards you, wind up your linte until you see him ; 
then if he struggles again very much, give him 
iine again, and so pi'oceed till you have killed 
him : by following which methods you will soon 
accomplish. The pike bites best from the middle 
of summer to the end of autumn, about three ia 
the afternoon, in clear water, ruffled with a gen- 
tle gale, but in winter all day long ; and in tJie 
spring he bites early in the morning and late in 
the evening. The best baits for him are small 
roaches, daces, bleaks, &c. if the day be dark and 
cloudy ; but a gudgeon is the best, if tlie water h 
clear and the day bright and fine. Your live 
baits should be kept ia a tin kettle, with bole& 
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made in the lid that you may change your water 
often, which will keep them alive ^ long while ; 
your dead ones in a tin box made for that purpose, 
with bran, which dries up the moisture that hangs 
about them, and contributes to pre&erve them Ion- 
iser. Angling for the pike at the snap is to let 
him run a little, and then to strike him the con- 
trary way from whence he runs, with two strong 
jerks: in this method you must use a double 
spring hook, whrch is to be had at tmy of the 
shops, and your tackle must be verv- strong. The 
sns^ is best used in M^rch, when tLey are spawn- 
ing, at which time they are sick and lose their 
j^tomach ; though they will then take your bait, 
but immediately throw it out of their mouths: 
therefore striking them when they first take the 
bait is the only way to be even with them, which 
is called angling at map.^ The way to bait the 
sqap^hook is thus ; make a hole with a sharp pen- 
knife in the side of the bait-fish ; then put the 
fimp that is fastened to your hook into it, and 
raw it out at the mouth, till the spring hook 
comes to the place where the incision was made ; 
which when it is, put it into the belly of the fish, 
then have a piece of lead about the size of a 
horse-bean, though of an oval form, with a hole 
through it from end to end large enough for the 
gimp to go through ; draw it down to the fish's 
mouth, then put it in it, and sew it up. Or you 
may make an incision in the skin only, and draw 
the gimp out at the bone behind Uie gills, then 
enter it again under the gills, and bring it out at' 
the mouth, which I think is the best method, be- 
cause the hook has only the skin to hinder its fix- 
ing in the pike, whereas in the fir^t method it 
must pierce through the flesh and skin before It 
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can touch him^ and if it is not very large ma^ 
hook him so slightly as to spoil all your sport. 
There used to he a -way also of taking a pike 
called huxing; hut as the use of trinin^rs is now 
so generally known^ it would be needless fpr me 
to insist further upon it. 

I shall now communicate to the reader a me- 
thod which I have taken more pikes and jacks 
with than any other way. The book which you 
must use is to be like the first hook that I have 
mentioned^ with this exception only^ that the lead 
of a conicalfigure must be taken away : then^ be- 
fore you fix the swivel on the bottom of the line^ 
put on a cork float that will swim a gudgeon^ theii 
put on your swivel^ and fix your hook and gimp 
to it : put^ a swan-shot on your gimp^ tP make 
your float cock a little^ and of such a weighty that 
when the hook is baited with the gudgeon it may 
do. so properly. Your gudgeons must be kept 
alive in a tin kettle : take one and stick the hook 
either through his upper lip or back-fin^ and throw 
hiiii into, the likely haunts before-mentioned, 
swimming at mid-water. When the pike takes it, 
let him run a little, as at the. snap, and then strike 
him. In this method of pike-fishmgyou may take 
three kinds offish, viz. pikes, perches,, and chubs. 

Rules to be observed in trowling : September 
and October are the best months for trowling^ be- 
cause the weeds are then rotten, and the fishes are 
fat with the summer's feeA. March is the best for 
the snap, because, as I have said before, they then 
spawn and are sick, and therefore never bite freely. 

A large bait entices the pike to take it the most, 
but a small one takes him with greater certainty. 

Always, both at trowl and spap, cut away one 
of the fins, close at the fitis of the b^t-ftsh, and 
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another at the vent on the contrary side, which 
makes it play better. 

Let no weeds hang on your bait, for if they do 
the pike will not touch it ; and always throw it 
into the water gently. 

When you have a bite, and the fi^h goes down 
the stream, it is commonly a small one f but on 
the cojBtrary, if he sails slowljr upward with the 
bait, it is a sign of a good one : great fishes in ge« 
neral bite more calmly than small ones ; for the 
small ones snatch and run away with the bait with* 
out any deliberation, but old fishes are more wary. 

Be careful how you take a pike out of the wa* 
ter, for his bite is venemous ; therefore if you have 
not a landing-net, put your finger and thumb into 
his ey^s, and take him out that way. 

Both at trowl and snap, always have one or 
more swivels on the line, which will prevent its 
kenking, and make it play better in the water. 

Whenever you find your bait-fish water-^pt, 
change it directly. Tae books f6x this fish.are 
various. 

TBE PSB€M. 

The perch is bow-backed tike a hog, and armed 
with stiff gristles, and his sides with dry, thick 
«cales. He is a very bold biter, which appears by 
his daring to venture upon one of bis own kind 
with more courage than even the ravenous luce. 
He seldom grows above two feet long, spawns once 
a year, either in February or March, and bites best 
in the latter part of the spring. His haunts lure 
chiefly in streams not very deep, under liollow 
banks, a sravelly bottom, and at the turning of an 
eddy. If the weather is cool and cloudy, and the 
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water a little ruffled^ he will bite all day long^ es- 
pecially from eight till ten in the mornings and 
from three till six in the evening. If there are 
thirty or forty of them in a hole, they may be all 
caught of one standing : they are not like the soli- 
tai^ pike, but love td accompany one another, and 
swim in shoals, as all fishes that have scales are 
observed to do. His baits are minnows, little frogs, 
or brandling, if well scoured. When he bites, 

five him time enough, and you can hsu'dly give 
im too much ; for as he is not a leather-moytned 
fish, without you do he will often break his hold. 
Angle for him, if you bait with a brandling, with 
an indifferent strong line, and gut at bottom, your 
hook No. 4, 5, or 6, and about 'five or six inches 
from the ground ; bat if you rove for him with a 
minnow er frog, which is a very pleasant way, 
then your line should be strong, and the^ hook 
armed with gimp, and the bait swimming at mid- 
water, suspended by a cork-float. I, for ny own 
part; always use my trowl, that in case a pike 
should take it, I may be prepared for him. Keep 
your minnows in a tin kettle, and when you bait 
with one, stick the hook through his upper lip or 
back fin. If you use the frog, stick it through the 
skin of his hind leg. These directions being care- 
fully attended to, I dare ensure the angler success. 
The perch is much esteemed in Italy, especially 
when small : Qesner prefers the perch and pike ' 
before thestrout or any fresh fish. The Germans 
say proverbially. More wholesome than a perch oj 
the Rhine. 

THE TENCB. 

The tench, the fishes' physician, so called be« 
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cause its slime is said to be very healing to woand^ 
ed fishes ; and what is mote strange, the voracious 
pike is so sensible of his sovereign virtue, that he 
will not hurt a tench, idthough he will seize any 
other fish of his owp size that comes in his way ; 
and wheti he pr any other fishes are sick, ihey find 
relief by rubbing themselves against his body. He 
is a delicious fresh-water fish, has small scales, yet 
very large and smooth fins, a red circle about the 
eyes, and a little barb hanging at each corqer of 
his mouth. His haunts are chiefly in ponds 
amoAgst weeds : he thrives very ill m clear wa- 
ters, and covets to feed in foul ones ; yet his flesh 
is nourishing and pleasant. They spawn the be- 
gitiniflg of July : the proper time to angle for them 
is early and late in the months of May, June, the 
latter end of July, and in August. You must use a 
strong line with gut at bottom. The hook No. 2 or 
3, and a quill float ; the depth about two feet. He 
bites btst at red-worms, if you dip them first in tar ; 
at all sorts of pastes made up with strong-scented 
oils, and at one made with the inside of a roll. and 
honey : also at cad-worms, lob-worms, flag-wormsr, 
gentles, marsh-worms, and soft-boiled bread- 
grain. Besides the river Stour in Dorsetshire, so 
particularly recommended for plenty of tench and 
eels, there is Brecknock mere, in Brecknockshire, 
being two miles in length and as much in breadth, 
full of perches, tenches, and eels. 

N. B. One river tench is worth- ten pond. 

THE FLOUNDER. 

The flounder may be fished for all day, either in 
swift streams or in the still deep, but best in the 
stream, in the months of April, May, June^ and 
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f^ittaiA ftain> and th^ lio6k> No. 6 or ?• Let your 
lUH KMdeh ^ groun^y which mtty be an j sort of 
MfidrwornfliSi waspsp^orgeiltl^ft. iCe being a fish but 
s^dMi lnlbeB with the rod aUti liBe> to^ eiila^ge on 
the sttlg^et would be t^^iy liiMc^eesettry.^ 

The tihtibf ia ar fish by ttp nleafis itf very much 
etteeni^ h^ ik^ beiitigvefy eonrseiftnd M\ of smalt 
boiies ; y^ he ^ft>i^ goorf sport to the angler^ es^ 
}ie!eia)ty ^ a l^rb^ hr #tft atit. They spawn about 
th^bei^tlQttyg of April; andtb^haunt^^lre thkHf 
ihhiagt nvet9^ hatifnfg thuyef^or sslRfiy botloms, in 
h<»I^^ shadM with treesr^ Wner^ iffany of them m 
^fenarHl keep t6f^ether; He bkes heist fi^om smb^ 
rising tiD >£ghti Mi fraCn dtree ttH sun^set. In 
Mli^<^ aiKi imtK;yt^ the ehub with 

i^^orms ; in- Julie iaad July wHh flies, snails, and 
cherries ; but in August and September use a paste 
laoi^ tvf Farm^iftainf Y)t .Holland cheese, poutifded in 
a mortar, with a littlebutti^/ afifd a* so^all quantity 
of saffron put to it to make it of a yellow colour. 
In the winter^ when tint €ihtli is in his prime, a 
pifcste made of Cheshire cheese and turpentine is 
V^y good, iMtnm Mt more- kltliivg for fiim than 
tIM pith of M <j!^ or^eoW^s biidc^biMle ; you must 
UdE^ tti^ t6vif;h<MWmS4kino&^^fery*iHa^ but 
uie paHk%laf 6are Am you do' Bfet bmri se the in- 
-m^ riciw: Also tHe bvMiVs 6f the above animals 
Ette ^tieHent fofrhkti. Ijet your Irne be teiy strong, 
with ^ quill float on iti stfonggut at bMtom, the 
hook No. 3 or 4, the depth, in hot lteuther> itaid- 
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vi^^Xy in coldish near thiebottoia> aiid!in<}tiite eold 
weather on the ground. The most pleasant w«y of 
liking him is by dibbing^ which is thtis performed : 
in a hot summer's: d^y, go to' any bole thast yout 
know they haunt, and you will find perhaps thirty 
or forty of them basking themselves on the surface' 
of the water : then take your rod, which must be 
very strong and long, your line the same, but about 
a yard in length, ana bait the hook with a grass- 
hopper. You must shelter yourself behind some 
bush or stump of a tree, so as not to be seen ; for. 
the chub is very timoix>us, and the least shadow 
'tyill make him sink to the bottom, though he will 
soon rise again : having therefore fixed your eye 
upon the largest and best, drop your bait with great 
caution before him, .and he will instantly, take it, 
end be held fast; for he is a leather-mouthed fish,, 
^nd seldom breaks hpld if played properly. 

N. B. In dibbing where you cannot get a grass- 
hopper, any fly, beede, or moth, will equally an- 
swer the purpose. . \ ■ , 

When you are roving for perch with a minnow, 
you will often take large chub. 

'• , - ' ' . ". . 

TM% BARBEL. 

The barbel, so call^ on account of the barb or 
beard that is under his nose or chops, .is a leather- 
mouthed fish ; and though he seldom breaks his: 
bold^ when hooked, yet if he proves a large one he- 
often breaks both rod and Jiine. The male is es* 
teemed much better than the female,' but neither, 
of them are very extraordinary. Thev swim in 
great shoals, and are at the worst in April, at which 
time they spawn, but soon come into season again. 
The places they chiefly resoit to are such as are 
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\veedy, gravelly, rising grounds, in which this fish 
IS said to dig, and rout his nose like a swine. Iti 
the summer he frequents the strongest and swiftest 
currents of witter, as under deep bridges, wears, &c.. 
and is apt to settle himself amongst the piJes, hol- 
low places, and in moss add weeds. In the autumii 
he retires into the dee^s, trhere he remains all the 
winter and beginning of the spring. The best baits 
for him are salmon-spawn, lob-worms, gentles, bits 
of cheese wrapt up in a wet linen rag to make them 
tou^, or steeped in honey for twenty -four hdurs, 
and greaves : observe that the svveeter and cleaner 
your baits are kept, the more eager he takes them. 
You cannot bait the ground for him too much, 
when you angle for him with any kind of garb^ige : 
as( lob-worms cut in pieces, malt arid grains incoi;- 
pdrdted with blood and clay, 8cc. The earRerand 
later you fish for him in the months of 'June, Jiib^, 
and August the better. Your rod abd line muit 
be very strong : the former ringed, atid the latter 
must have gimp at the bottom, but I thinktwist^ 
gut is better. A running plummet must be placied 
bh your line, which is a bullet* with a hole through 
it i place a large* ishot a foot above the hook, to 
-p^vent the bullet falling on it. The worm will of 
coilrse be at the bottom, for no float fe to be' used, 
'an A when the barbel takes the bait, the bullet will 
lAy <)n' the^ ground iand not choak him. By thie 
' bendibg of VoUr r6ds you will know when he'bites, 
atidlalso with your hands' will feel himlglve a strong 
* snatch :« then strike him, and he will be your own 
' if ydu' play him well ; but if tou do not' manage 
*him with 'dexterity, he will- break- ybur tackle. 

. * litate fmpi^i^ii^^y tbat tbe>fl^t ptaoiaet isffittch better. - . 
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You ini38t have on yjt>iir rod i^ wincbj and a line 
^on it i&boxkt thirtjr yards loQg. 

The most famous places near Londop £o^ \mh 
bel-angling are Kingston-bridge and 3beppisrt(^« 
deeps ; out Walton^eeps^ Cbei(U^y<-bndge, 
Hampton-ferry^ and the holes under Cooper'^ 
hill^ are in n,o wise inferior. You may likewi8^ 
mei^t with them at all the lock^ hietween Maiden- 
head and Oxford. 

N. B. Their spawn acts a3 a violent c^^rtic 
and emetic. His liver is likewise imwhpl9«oni#. 
The hppks for tb}9 fisb> No. 1 ojr Q. 

1 

MIS IBJEX. 

% 

J^»1im» pf m^sH bi»tftr^, 4p r^wi to Hm^^lj 
hi^^ 9dvM3i$wi' ympo^s ao^)(^tiH^s m4 mmme 
ini»^ui£ .liavi^vi^Qntradic^ed ea(^ olther ep)i«ely oii 
^j»h<s^ ; mti^, wJ^ether rtupgr tm f^io^meA ^ 

g^f ra^n or oar^rup(ioni<^ y«m^ 4^»i^f ^ c^^ 

taingluiinws dr/t^p^ ^/4^^ whig^h follii»g in M«{^ 
and Jnjui^>9n ih^imik^ of ;^«i^ poi)ds<Qr4fQi|B« Me 
h^ the h^pf th^^un m»^ |iHo #el^. A^, Mj(. 

hus, iQMr^atiiiie<)Pltb^Mrigiiipf J^ 

^ isie^hof) ^f.piroda4^i% ib^lH )>y f^rt- Ih m^^ 

if his mt jip tmo m& emmp^mth Ma^^4m, 
liiid % ^oie 09 jtheoK^^y the jcftipy^fid^ ifMiiraxdpi 
and ffaus ^^^^. th^n» Jtp )th# hfKiyt<Qf th^ s^«^, ii^ {a 
few hmr» ti^m wiM^fpripg {rm^^b^rn^n jniMiile 
quantitj^ pf ^^W« J^^ #«ii 4i^rifl|iuii»^ im^f^t 
kind^> viz. the ;|ilYpr,#tl ; ,a gr^wish ^, qtUW # 
grey ; a^bla^ki^h M» ^kh a l^goi Aat h(^{ jB94 
lastly^ ^n ^1 wi^ r^tiil^ish tfifv. TEN e^'^ MwW» 
are chiefly dmongst weeds^ under roots and stumps 
of trees, hole?} and clefts in the earth, both in the 
banks and ^it^bottom^ and iii«#ie*p1a}fi«iid ; -^vhere 
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J^th€^4ayiWith*onty' their heads out, watching for 
*p^y*; "^ho abbut flood^^itiesv wears/ bridges, anyi 
'Oltf mills, aad in- the isriif* waters that are foul' ami 
•m»ady ;• but'theismallesf^tels ar^ to be met within 
vali Sorts of rivers Antf sofl*. *. They confcear them- 
• selves in^ the winter for- six months in the mu^^ aiid 
they seldom rove aboutirt the suhimerin the day- 
timei but all night teng ; at which time you may 
take a great nutnber of theto, by lajnng in ilight- 
lines) rakened here and thi?re to banks, stamps of 
trec$y.&c.='of a proper length for the depth of i\ie 
water/leaded b6. as to lay on the ground, and a pro- 
per eeUhdofc whipped on eaeh/baited with the fol- 
^ lowing baits, which he detiglits in, viz. gardeii- 
woritas, or 4obs, minnows, hen's guts, fish-garbag6, 
loaches, small gudgeons, or milter's thumbs, aiso 
small roaches> the hook being laid in their moutW. 
There are two ways to take them in the day- 
time, called sniggling and bobbing. Sniggling 
is thus performed: take a strong line, and bait 
your hook with a large lob- worm; and go to sucli 
places •above-mentioned, where eels* hide theni- 
selves in the ^dav-time : put the bait gently intb 
the hole by the help of a cleft «tick, and if the eel 
is the!>e he will certainly bite. ' Let him tire him- 
self by "tugging before you offer to pidl him out, 
or ehe he will break your line. Thepther methoil 
is ctflled bobbing* In order to perform this, }ou 
tatst scour some lai'ge lobs, and with a needle ruh 
a twisted silk or worsted through as many of 
them, from end to end, as will lightly. wrap a dozen 
times round your' hand: make them into links, 
and fasten them to strong packthread or whip- 
cord, twoyards long : then make a knot in the line 
: about six or «i^t itiches from the worms ; after- 
• ^wtirtjis put^tbHreeqtiarters of a poundof lead,-madfe 
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to tKe incife. Tb€B fi:)e <^ll t^ » iMil^tefiUir 4>^^ 

find ii§^ .it iii mm^4y YfB't^rx Wkm^ fiAtsiiiigy 

jet thepa h§kw time to ff^^^ tb^n 4}»W ibm 
^entjy up ^ hoist tk^p <|i^k ^tQ ^bQfQ• AibMt 
;<p^lljB0 a puQt 18 very ivieCul in .thtf Mni ^^\Mg' 
pome u|ie ^n e^^l-rspe^r tf> e^tch 6i^$ nFi^^vrl^i^h Is 
m i^striuof nt with thi«e or four fodis ^x jancd 
teeth^ which they strih^ at ra^Hom 4i^t0 ibe.mid* 
The riv€;fs Stour ip ])Qr^t^buie# AoifcM^iv Xin* 
colnshire^ 9nd Irk in l^j^Q%$hixi^, ^ve il^^eA iv 
their r^&pectiye BeighbppF9 fort^ye^cceU^liii^- 
Mr. Pope has cdehrait^d th^iiv^KieiiB^j, i» Berk- 
shire^ ^n tl^ same ae«ooiit» io btK Windier Fosesl* 

Tike Keonet 8wift> for silver eels renoWiI. 

In Ruinsey<-mere, in Huntio|f4on9hive^ iMPe ia 
great quantity of eelsj and ^r^ pikes \^bi?h tbey 
call haget^ ; but Cambridge«bvre boi^. of bnving; 
,the most and best eela^ if you credit th^ pfttive^. 

Eel-poutSj another fish somewhat Fe^embliog; 
. the eel> but more esteemed^ are also found in mn^fi 
rivers. Their haunts are the same as the eel's^ 
and they are to be taken in pe^ls of thunder apd 
.heavy rain, when they leave th^ir holes. Th^b^t 
bait is a small gudgepq. Hooks the douUeur 
single ones. 

i 

TH4S ROACM^ 

The roach is as foolish as the carp ipcfftftjr ; he 
ifi by no mews a delicate fish : the river-anes am 
much better than those bared in poad%. Tb.ey f pufffi 
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M^, «»ft «ifi **« frtl day Jpng Jf r^ -wealbir 

i§!mt,m ^\wjfff4bfi0mT^akff9^ p9 the top pf riie 

matfif, TMrlm^dtjl Jffe ehiefljr in «c»^ 4)r f rt- 

oMg:^^./a^4 ^ 4ittte '^Kiilm ^Med^ 4t, to*eep it 
firom washi^off|be^i^fQK>k. In win^r gettltes eie 
die best bait for him. Yoa should fish with a line 
made' of single bitifs, ^ i)ui(l-float, and the lead 
about a foot from the hook ; and when you angle ' 

j^f:f9^]^, «^p W9t in ^ groqnd-bmt, wadfe of 
Imn^ ^l#y> wd br^, ^neorporatin} togetji^ i» 

mi mhm y<m w^ with tender hmu, alwjkjrs 
^iriice #t ih^ l^mt ml^Ue ihat is a^^lmtt. Sprfput- 
1^ iipf^t^ j|be fmmg brood of wa^ps^, beecr diipit in 
Jbilap4^ #ed ik^ 4mi Mwd of 9hmf, w^iaostmrnt 
. in tbif fcii^ pf wigling.. 

Tfcne lai^^t rpach in this kingdom ure titfcei^ :in 
jirt)^ Tha9ii9@> where nuany bi^ve bwn cnn^ «f ^li«o 
jfi^tindft jLiK^ n half wei^nt ; bnt 4^«cb msny nise 
fu*^. few# t^ <ke tekea without 4 bo«t. 

T.b#:M0p)6 wIm) liv(^ in the fisking^toims a)m)(g 

. t)|e bPws of tl^ Tban^eSftiave a nMfthod af ^tessitijg 

Jm^ »09H^)l> 4M»4 ij^oe^ wb4Qh> it i^ «aid» i^en^tes 

4^in 1^ vmy plea^ftfit Md P»voiiry food; it is. as ' . ' 

f^^Upws ; wUh^Mt BCftlii^ tbe^sb> lay bim m a grid- 

ixms ov^ a sIqv &r^j wd «tf^w a littk ^our im 

.hm; vfbep be b!e|ia» to grow l^rowii^ make a rite> 

noimi>^ thftq nkifi d^p, in bis bi^k, fyoi^hfmd 

to tail^ and lay bim on again. When he is bmkd 
^llp|i#4 %k^ 4|iei wBimMni HI, will pacl j^, iand 
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leave the flesh, which will b6 by that time very firm 
' and perfectly clean . Open the belly , take out ^thfe 
iDside, aud use anchovy a€d butter for sauce. ' 
Red pdste is an ejcdellent baH> oolonrecl with ver- 
milion or red- lead as I have^before laid dowD> hitt 
i^is best to take with you gentled, white paste> and 
their other baits, as they are very, fond of change^ 
and will. refuse one minute what they will* take- 
the next. Theit hooks No. 1 1 or 12. 
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THE DACE OR DARE, 



This fish, and the roach, are much of the same 
kind, thereforje the directions given for one will 
serve- for the other. They spawn about the fnid- 
die of March, and will take any fly, especially tl» 
Stonecadew-fly, May-fly, the latter end of April 
and most part of May ; and the ant-fly in 
June, July, and August.- When you angle for 
the dace with the ant-fly under water, let it be 
about two hands' breadth from the ground. Thej 
never refuse a fly in a warm day on the top of tTO 
water. The best bait for them in the winter^ is 
the earth-bob, it is the spawn of the. beetle, and 
18 to be found by following the plough in sandy- 
isfa grounds ; put them into a ve^^ ^vith some 
of the earth from whence they are taken, and 
use them all the winter as an excellent bait, as I 
'have befdre-mentioned in the description of •baits. 
As for your line, &c. the directions given f6r the 
'roafch, will serve in all respects for the dace or 

* daye.' ^ ' 

l> Dace may be also taken wid**flesh4iea, upon 
the surface of the water ; into whose backs, be- 
tween the, wings, you must put your hook^ which 
should be very siiiall: they bite in the morniiig 
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aod f ^isieiiiv^; fi>u vf^nn^ than pj^v^d<e a cai^-raj|> 
inr^jcb i^ ihe ligble^of any, md le^ i( Jb^ ^evaqteen 
J&^t ^ Je^t in lengthy ^^dyourlipe wbicb^bjoul4> 

b^ a ^^IfB lojng^r ihjip your rod; (b^ {Ntavklfiaduffi* 

cient qmntify ofjmm hpu^e^^flifei, wbiph k^ep in 

a phw> :4Qf^^ ^i^H a Qork. Witb ibese repair^ 

i^pe(i2Pft]ljr at>Qm;t«^e9 or eigbt o'cb^clfin.a si^m- 

n^er^f ^v^ping^ 9 mill^neaip^i^nd having fixfid 

.thj^^oir fijw bopkjs^ vitb »iiigle-bw H^kp^ wt' 

abQV^ f^^r inches long tpryour Un<s^ bs^it thefi 

with the fliesj and angle upon the surface of the 

water on the smooth^ p9Xt„ at the end of the 

stream ; the dace will rise freely, especially if the 

liS|M»4oi» 9Qt /ebiii^ fni^ifhgt port of tbe water where 

j^ ^iMtfa? fli^ wi yw PPay t^is two or t^r^ie 

fit fi ^a^. Tbil» sport wiU ci^aiii^ a» long fs 

.W-^l^lfb^ ^will p?mit jfm to 4I9P tbe flii^fi^. |n 

.^ 8^w;if «i^n^ 4l^ 4¥iU ^1^ rjs« .^t th^ mf- 

.9y mffm $^ m^hce pf the w^iifr^ if pifd if) ja 

mpmmEf^ ^^ focHiof ^ c$Drr€i^«iir m^U^^tr^^^r 

. Jbt*4l|«tiw#jter4s4^igbf^ #<Hi^ P«^ 

cjH biH^M^tllkw yftttT %^^ wd &»tf f) to yopr ii^e 

, Wdfpftl Wf/f tbi^nrtirfcrgf* lacge yisUpwipBi«le, tb« yrf- 
lljlirf^ tb^ blM^t^Ff ii^a#ie bP9i^ tbrovdb thip ^in ^f 
41, ^ ^rwr lit l^p ia 4b^ t^il of th^ % : tbiip Im^fS 

49f ft .wWp i^ w tb» iw^fAcsf 9f .t^e w#ter^ ^ #f 

you are diligent wd f^l^pPmt ymfvp bf^V^jgP^ 

^lE9flH>«« 4f yP¥ aiigU ^^m txmmU-^^^^ 

s9m aW>wg *t w? I»a«i? *MW# fe^ 4t ^ iff jtbQ *4«|r 

i^l^^^l^ tb« itw4^ stiwiAm^ »' #^*fl^ «Mk» «ie ^ y^yr 

«f l{i9y^t,; i£ikew»m i»4^lV ^«gl# <vi|hi|> a f^ 

^f .tb« bc4tpmi 9^4 pei:b#pf f^u wiU £pd M p«#r 
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the depth of two :feet, or 'not exceeding three, 
your sport may be better; bait your hook with 
'three large gentles, use a cork-float, be very at- 
tentivft, ^nd strike at the very first bite : if there 
are any large dace in the mill-pool, they*will re- 
sort to the eddy between the two streams. 

N. B. Whenever you fish for roach Or dace, at 
ground, without you use a ground-bait, the at- 
tempt is almost useless; but after great heats, 
when the weather gets cool, you will- be sure to 
have good sport. — ^Ihe hooks; No. 11 or 12. 

• • • « 

THE GUDGEON. 

'" The gudgeon is a fish that affords the yonng* 
angler' an amazing deal of diversion ; being dne 
that bites very free, and when struck is^ never lost, 
because he '^ a leather-mouthed fiish. They spawn 
three or four times in the summer, and their feed- 
ing is like the barbel's, in tlie streams and on gra- 
vel, slighting all manner of flies; Their baits are 
chiefly wasps; gentles, and cads, but the small red 
-worm is best. Wheft you ^tingle for them, be pro- 
vided with a gudgeon -rake, with which rake thfe 
-gnf^uiid every ten minutesi ^ich gathers thena td- 
-gether. A single-haired line is best, with a q^iH, 
6r cbi'k-float, according to the rapidity of 'the 
stream ; your hook No. € or 9, and your bait'on 
the gpound. You (nay angle for him with a run- 
ning' line by hand without a float. • * 

The author*^ On Angling in the River Trent ^ 
"^ives us 'fl'new methbd of catching them : he lirst 
desires us *^ never to continue in tKe water long, 
-thou^ he has been in it for six hours' togetkery' , 
*^he then observes, with his usual circumspection, 
* ^'fRflt the best ^tmy of^ catching them, is^y goitig 
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into tie water, and stirring up the mnd and 
graveV This surely may be properly termed gud- 
geon-^hunting more than gudgeon-fishing : perhaps 
they are of a different species in the Trent than in 
the Thames, Sfc. S^c. !! 

TME POPE OM B9FF, 

. This fish^ with a double name^ is small^ and 
rarely grows bigger than a gudgeon ; in shape 
very like jhe perch, but is better food, being in 
the . taste as pleasant as any iish whatever. His 
haunts are in the deepest running parts of a gra-. 
velly river, th^ exact bottom wbereo/, having 
found by plumbings bait your hooks wit;h small 
red worms, or brandlings ; for you m^y angle 
with two or three, and have excellent sport. 
He bites very greedily ; and as they swim in 
shoals, you may catch twenty or thirty at one 
^ standing, in a cool, gloomy day. Use tne same 
tackle as for the gudgeon. The River Yare in 
Norfolk, is peculiar for plenty of ruffs. Hook, 
No^ 9. 

TBS BLEAK OR BLEY. - , 

. , , ^ »• 

The bleak, on account of its eagerness to catch 
iBies, is called by some the river-swallow, and. by 
others the fresh- water-sprat, because of its resem- 
blance to the sea-sprat. He bites very eagerly 
at all sorts of worms, flies, pastes, and sheep's 
blood. You may fish for him with six or seven 
small hooks at a time. He is an excellent fish 
to initiate a young angler in fly-fishing, by his 
whipping for them in a hot summer's evening, 
with a small artificial black gi}at. Your tackle 
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mkit be Hoc! stnAhdfttly fiitm«4. He is a ekptel 
bait fbt the pike. HcMHk, No. 15. 

The minnow^ though one of the smallest fishes, 
is as excellent a one W etft' ai ati^ of the most 
famed. They are generally found m Mlircb and 
Aprils and tet&An till the c<Hd weather c^ettpels 
them to retit^ to thdr wtnter^-qifiittefs; Hc^Jtf of 
a ereeitisH^ or watjr Ay--eolorir, his b^lly very 
ivhite^ his back blackish ; and is A Ittost exce& 
lent bait fbr any of tbefishiof t)rey': nmneiyi tite 
pike, trottt; percb^ 8tc. Hiar baits are ^A\ 
red wotms, wasps^ cads^ Ste. If yoii:<fttn eat^ 
enough bf thedi^ they midce ait exdettent taiii^, 
theit heads aftd taalil^ being cutoff^ it^ fSt'iedf iff 
eggs, with a sftuc^ made of butter^ mpct, aftd 
veijuice* — ^The Smallest of books. 

This fish is very small^ but eats very well) said 
is nourishing food for sick persons. He is found 
in cleao swift brooksi and ri^ul^ts^ and his food 
is gravel. He is bearded like the bafbel^ and 
fteckt^d witk black and #hite spots. YbritAiB^^ 
fflike him with a small red wofm, atgrtchmd i ht 
delights to be near themtvel, theref(n^ is-^Bimijr/ 
^er seen on the top^ of the Water.— The sniklk^ 
df hooks. 

tSE BPht-M^Ah ox MitLBk's tttifMn. 

This fish, on account of its tr^littess, is in some 
places called the ftesh-wstter devil ; he has a bro;^ 
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beafl and a large m(nith^ no teelb^ bat his. ]ipft 
are like a file^ with which he nibbles at the bait. 
Thej spawn in Aprils and are fall of spawn most 
of tne summer. Their haunts in summer are 
chiefly in holes^ or amongst stones in dear water; 
but in wint^ they lay in the mod like the eeL 
The worst of anglers may take this fish ; for if. 
ytem look above tm water m a hot day^ you may/ 
see him sunning himself on a flat stone, put your 
hook upon it^ baited with a small red worm, and 
he ViU take it directly. The taste of tliis fish. is 
very good. — Hook, No. 13.. 

TBS STICRLBBACIC^ SBJRFZIWQ^ OK' RAJNtWICXLE* 

This fish, with three names, as he is called by 
in difierent counties, is a small prickly fish, and ' 
not worth the angler's notice, in regard to him- 
self, but that he is an excellent bait for the trout^ 
who will take it sooner than the minnow. His 
prickles, must be broke ofl", and baited according 
to the directions given for baiting the minQOW, 
under the description of the trout. 

N. B. The tackle, baits^.&c. for tbis fish, and 
the foregoing ones, must be the same, and ve^y 
fine. 

There are three, fishes which I omitted in the 
first edition, and what anglers in general seldom 
meet with, because tbey are local, and peculiar 
to certain waters; but as they, aje li^Id in high 
estimation where they are taken, I shall describe 
them, for the reader's information. 

t 

JtBULA SJlMOIfl SJMiLIS'^^BS GVfKNIAD. 

The^golniiiad, according to Camdea and otU^rt^ 

H 
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is peculiar to Pemblc-Meer in Cheshire. " The 
river Dee, " says this author, *« which runs by 
Chester, spritigs in Merionethshire, and it runs 
towards Chester; ti passes through the said Pem- 
ble-Meer, which is a large water, and it is ob- 
served, that though the river Dee abounds wuh 
salmon, and Pemble-Meer with guinniad, yet 
there are nfever any salmoTis caught in the Meer, 
nor any guinniads in the river. 

VMBJiA MINOR GESN-^TBE RED CBARRj OR WBtCB 

TORGOCB. 

The red charr is a fish whose make is longer 
and more slender than that of a trout^ for one of 
about eight inches long was no more than an inch 
and a half broad. The back is of a greenish 
olive spotted with white. The belly, about the 
breadth of half an inch, is painted with red, in 
some of a more lively, in others of a paler co- 
lour, and in some, especially the female, it i» 
quite white. The scales are small, and the lateral 
lines straight. The nioutb is wide, the jaws 
pretty equal, except the lower, which is a little 
sharper and more protuberant than the upper. 
The lower part of the fins are of a vermilion dye. 
The gills are quadruple,' and it has teeth both in 
the jaws and on the tongue ; in the upper jaw 
there is a double row of them. The swimming 
bladder is like that of a trout ; the liver is not 
divided into lobes ; the gall-bladder is large ; 
the heart triangular ; the spteen small and black- 
ish ; and the eggs of the spawn large and round. 
The flesh is more soft and tender than that of a 
trout, and when boiled can scarcely be allowed to 
bte r€^* It is in the highest esteem where known^ 
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aad in Wales is accounted the chief dish at the 
tables of people of fashion. 

The chief place in England, where this fish is 
taken^ is Winander-Meer : but in Wales they are 
to be had in live different places, viz. Llam- 
berris, Llin-Umber, Festiniog, and Beltus, in 
Caernarvonshire, and near Casageddor, in Me- 
rionethshire. In this last county they are smaller 
than in the former, and are taken in October; 
but in Caernarvonshire, in one of the lakes, they 
are caught in November ; m another in Decem- 
ber, and in the third in January, and when the 
fishing, in one ends, it begins in another. Dr. 
Leigh says, the charr, in Coningeton-Meer, 
which is not far from Wioander-Meer, are much 
better, but ther^ are reasons to suppose he wiis 
.prejudiced in this article. According to Cam- 
den, the latter Meer is the largest standing-^water 
in this kingdom, being. ten miles in length; and 
some say it is as smooth at the bottom, as if it 
was paved with polished marble* They swim to- 
gether in shoals, and tHoUsti they appear on the 
surface of the water in the summer-time. Vet 
thev will not suffer themselves to be takeh, eitner 
with the angle or with nets; therefor^ the only 
season for fishing, is when they resort to tfa»e. 
shallow parts of tiie lakes to spawn t st these 
limes they set trammel-nets batted, and Jeave 
them for whole days and nights^ tnU> wbicb the 
fish enter of their own accord* 

CARPIO LACUS BBNACI-^-^BB QUiLT OR oitt OBARMt* 

The Latin writers called the gilt charr, carpia 
lacus jBenaci, because they imagined it was only 
%o be met with in that particular lake^ where it is 
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called roe/€/; but it has since appeared to be the 
same fish with our gilt charr^ which is bred in 
Winander-Meer, in the county of Westmore- 
land. It is proportionably broader than the 
trout, and the belly is more prominent; bqt its 
lengthy when greatest, never exceeds twelve 
inches : the scales are small, the colour of the 
back is more lively than that of a trout, and is 
beautified with black spots, the belly and sides, 
beneath the lateral line, are of a bright silver 
colour ; the skull is transparent, and the snout 
blueish: it ^las teeth in the lower jaw, on the 
palate, and the tongue; the swimming-bladder 
is extended the whole length of the back, and 
the gall-bladder is large. The flesh of the gilt 
chacr is red, and is accounted ^o very delicious 
nmongst the Italians, that they say it expek all 
other pond and sea fish whatever.; and they 
issteem the ni|ture of it :S0 wholesome, ;that tha^ 
allow sick ipersons ito ^eat it. 

Some have doUbted whether the Welch ^wi 
English fish, are of the same kind or^not; but 
Mr* RaV tiiinks ithere is no room to make a doubt 
of it. The Welch ;name torgoch, signifies a^ei 
.belly^ which distinguislies the red charr pro* 
perly endugfa : the gilt charr is, indeedjt quit^ n 
o^rent species, and is about twice as sin^l as 
jtbie <red ; tne be% lof the ^ocmer is red, die flesh 
jvbite,. and tiie. ipK^& jon <fthe baok >wlnte likewise ; 
whereas the belly .of ithe latter is .of a ^sH^er feo- 
lour, the flesh red, and the back is spotted with 

< 1^ 'Clifurr and guinnUidaicier cb«ii^ ^lieir ibieo^; 
But lire in WiiiaBdi$r aq4 Pemble-M^ers.* 
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MAKING FISi^PONDS, STEWS, ETe. ^9 



CHAP. VL 



The most scientific method of making FishmPotids^ 
Stewsy Sfc* to which is added several Arcana in 
the Art of Angling, « 



rr is agreed, that those grounds are best that are 
full of springs^ and apt to be moorish : the 
one breeds them well, and the other preserves 
them from being stolen. 

The situation of the pond is also to be consi- 
dered, and the nature of the currents that fall into 
.it; likewise that it be refreshed with a little 
brook, or with rain-water that falls from the ad- 
jacent .hilly ground. And that those ponds which 
receive the stale and dung of horsesj^ breed the 
lai^est and fattest fishes. 

In making the pond, observe that the head be 
at the lowest part of the ground ; and the trench 
of the flood-gate, or sluice, has a good swift fall, 
that it may not be lung in emptying. 

If the pond carries six feet of water it is enough; 
but it must be eight feet deep* to receive tlie 
freshes and rains that should fall into it. 
^ It would be also advantageous to have shoals 
on the »ides, for the fishes to sun themselves in, 
and lay their spawn on ; besides in other places 
certain holes, hollow banks, shelves, roots of trees, 
islands, &c. to serve as their retiring places. Con- 
sider fiirther, whether your pond be a breeder ; 
if so, never expect any large carps from theace!^ 
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the ereatness of the number of spawn overstock- 
ing the pond. 

Mr. Tull, in order io prevent ttie excessive in- 
crease of fish in his ponds^*first practised castra- 
tion on them^ wfaijch made them grow larger than 
their usual size. But I think the operation pecu- 
liarly cruel, and the purpose of it only a detesisa- 
He piece of Apician refinement. 

For large carps a store-pond is ever accounted 
the best ; and to make a breeding-pond beccnnje 
» store-pond, see what quantity of carps it will 
<;ontain : then put in all milters or all spawnen : 
whereby in a little time you may have carps thtit 
are both large and exceedingly fat. Ttins by pwt- 
ting in one. sex, there is an impossibility of the 
increase of them ; yet the roaches, notwithetand- 
ing this precaution, will multiply. Reserre some 
great waters for the head quarters of the fiskes 
whence you may take, or wherein you may put, 
«ny quantity thereof. And be sure to have «tews 
and other auxiliary waters, so as you may convey 
-any part of the stock from one to the other; so 
to lose no time in the growth of the fishes, but 
employ your water as you do your land, to the 
best advantage. View the grounds, and find oat 
some fall between the hills, as near a flat as may 
be, so as to leave a proper current for the water. 
If there be any difficulty of judging of such, take 
an opportunity, after some sudden rain, or break- 
ing up of a great snow in winter, and you will 
plainly see which way the ground casts, for the 
water will take the true fall, and run accordin^y. 

The condition of the place must determine the 

Juantity of the ground to be covered with water, 
or example, I may propose in all fifteen acres in 
three ponds^ or eight acres in two, and not less ; 
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and these ponds should be placed one above aDo- 
ther, so as the \p(uiet oFthe loirer aiay almost reach 
the head or bank of the upper, which contrivance - 
is no less beautiful than ftavaatageous. 

The headj or bank, which by stopping the cur- 
rent, is to -tvise tlie water, and so make a pond, 
must be built with the clay or earth taken out of 
the pan or hollow, dug in the lowest ground above 
the bank : the shape of the pan to be a half oval, 
whereof the flat to come to the bank, and the 
longer diameter to run square from it, 

■For two large ponds of three or four acrei »- 
piece, it is advisable to have four stews, each two 
rods wide, and three Ions. The stews are usually 
in gardens, or near the house, to be more haaSy 
axM better looked to. The method of making 
tl)«n, is to carry the bottom in a continual decline 
&om one end, with a tnouth to favour die draw- 
ing diem wHh « net. 
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THE ART OF ANGLING. 



TO CATCH FISBES. 



TiKE CocmIus Indicus, which is a poisonous 
narcotic^ called also bacca piscatoria, fish- 
er's berriesj and pound them in a mortar^ then 
make balls of the paste which will be produced 
(by adding a sufficient quantity of water) about 
the size of a pea^ and through them into a stand- 
iqg-water ; the fish that taste of it will be very 
soon intoxicated^ and will ri$e and lie on th^ sur- 
face of the water; put your landing-net under 
them^ and take them out. 

Coculus Indicus is a little berry, about as big as 
a bay-berry, but more of a kidney-shape, having 
a wnnkled outside, with a seam running length- 
ways from the back to the navel : it is of a bitter- 
ish taste, being the fruit of a tree described in 
the seventh volume of the Hortus Malabaricus, 
under the name of Naslatum, bearing leaves in 
the, shape of a heart, and bunches of fiverleaved 
white flowers, which are succeeded by their ber-p 
lies. They grow in Malabar in the East Indies* 
They are seldom used in physic, being accounted 
to be of a hurtful and pernicious nature, but their 
principal use is for catching fishes : the famous 
Cardan's" celebrated receipt for this purpose, 
runs thus : take of the berries of the Oriental CkK 
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icus,>a quarter of an ounce ; of cumin and boiling 
water, each two ounces ; of cheese, one ounce, 
and of meal three ounces ; after bruising them to- 
-gether, form them into small bails. Others mix 
-the berries with old cheese, honey, and wheaten 
tneal^ of which they form small balls, to be thrown 
to fishes. Others for this purpose mix a variety 
of other substances with these berries ; but after 
all their pains there is no necessity for so trou- 
blesome an apparatus, since I have known by ex« 
^perience, says Ray, that a simple ball of the pow- 
-der of these intoxicating berries, made up with 
<%!i^heaten meal and water, is equally efficacious 
fqr stupifying, and at last killing, fishes ; for that 
'fishes, as some assert, are by eating balls of diis 
kind, only rendered vertiginous and stupid for a 
"while, but soon return to their natural state, is 
<not confirmed by experience ; for my own'jexpc^ 
Tience, says Mr. Ray, quadrates with the opinion 
^f those fishes spoken of by the learned Condron* 
'chius who affirms that fishes are soon killed by 
4>aila of ikk kind. But I do not know Whether, 
*a8 they assert, they soon become putrid, and fa^ 
into pieces, unless they are speedily taken out of 
«lhe water, if, eays Condonchius, any should ob- 
ject, that, upon tidcing these balls, the fishes swim 
*Hp and down with uncommon ba:»te and precipi- 
tation, by which means their intoxictktioti, or ver- 
4tigo, is produced ; I answer that they do ndt 
ramble thus in consequence of their vertigo, hat 
4n consequence of the intolerable pain they feel 
^omi that unfriendly Bubstanoe, just as other ani- 
mals do, especially men, when they are racked 
with any intense pain. I readily grant that by 
these balls fishes are retid^ed vertiginoui^, and as 
it were intoxiekted ; bat at the same ti;me, I af* 
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firm^ that they are soon after killed; for I am 
not much of opinion that they are rendered ver- 
tiginous^ and killed by the bitter and acrid > or 
by some hitherto unknown quality of these ber- 
ries. I will not, however, take upon me to deter- 
mine, whether fishes killed in this manner may 
be safely eaten, but with Condonchius I am 
of opinion, that no danger attends the use. of 
them as an aliment, if they are gutted and boiled 
as soon as taken. That these berries are hot and 
by means cold, as all opiates certainly are, as also 
Matthiolus, and others maintain, notwithstandf- 
ing their narcotic quality, is sufficiently obvious 
from their acrid and bitter taste, as also by the 
other effects produced by them, as Condonchius 
has evidently demonstr'ited. This same author 
is of opinion, that thciiie berries are by no means 
p(»sessed of a poisonous and deletereous quality^ 
and it is not by this, but by their bitterness and 
primary qualities, that fishes are killed; but the 
contrary to me seems plain, from a stoiy related 
by Arnatus. A certain schoolmaster asking for 
cubebs from an ignorant apothecary, received 
these berries in their stead. When the school- 
master had greedily devoured three or four of 
them, he was seized with a nausea, hiccough, and 
anxiety, which symptoms, together with the dan- 
ger they threatened, were immediately removed 
by administering a vomit : the reasoning is wea^i, 
and more about words than facts, and may be 
equally said of opium ; the absurdity of which is 
evident to all who know the nature and operatioa 
of hypnotics. 

This description of the Oriental Cocus, I am 
indebted to the late ingenious Dr. Cook for, but £ 
must beg leave to make som^ observations^ which 
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seem to have escaped the Doctor, and the gre^t 
authorities that he has quoted. 

1. I know from actual experience, that there 
needs no other process for making these berries 
up, than that which I have set down ; as for the 
"wheaten meal, which Mr. Ray mentions, it is to- 
tally useless, the plain berries pounded, and made 
into a pAste by adding water, being a sufficient 
preparation. 

2. It not only depends upon tbe size of the 
fishes, but upon the quantity of the pnste which 
they pick up, which makes th^sse beiries kill the 
fishes, or only renders them vertiginous or intox- 
icated ; if you then take them out with a landing 
Bet, and put them into a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, those will soon recover who have had only a 
small share of the paste, and may be eaten wnen 
well gutted and cleaned, with the greatest safety. 

3. That these berries are of a deletereous na- 
ture, is sufficiently obvious by what has been said 
before. A porter brewer in London, some time 
ago forfeited a considerable sum for fining his li- 
quor with these berries. It is but necessary, to 
know these secrets ; but I am sure no true lover 
of angling will ever make use of them. 

TO TAKE A PIKE AS HE LIES BASKING IN MARCB 

OR AUGUST. 

Take a long pole or rod, that is light and 
straight, and on the small end fasten a running 
loop of twisted horsehair and silk, of a large com- 
pass ; which gently draw five or six inches oveif 
the gills, and then hoist him on shore as quick as 
possible. If it is a small one, draw it not on so 
far, and keep very silent; you may also take him 
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with a hand net^ by putting it under him very 
gendy^ and then taking him up as quick as yon- 
can. 

OJNTMEKTS TO AllVBE riSBE9 T0 BITS. 

As many of my brother anglers may wish to tijr 
thecfficacy of chemicals, towards increasing their 
pastime, I here present them with a few receipts^ 
and leave them to make their trials as they please. 

Take gum-ivy, and put a good deal of it into a 
box made of oak, and chafe and rub the inside of 
it with this gum. When you angle put three or 
four worms into it, but they must not remain 
there long, for if they do it will kill them ; then 
take them out and fish with them, putting mote 
in their places as you want them out of your 
worm bag. Gum-ivy is a tear which drops from 
the body of large ivy trees, being wounded, and 
is of a yellowish red color, pf a strong scent, and 
sharp taste; that which is sold in the shops is 
counterfeit, and good for nothing. Therefore, to 

Set gum-ivy about Michaelmas, or in the spring, 
rive -several great nails into large ivy-stalks, wrig- 
S'e the same till they become very loose, and let 
em remain, and the gum will issue thereout. 
Also slit several great ivy-stalks, at the time 
above-mentioned, and visit them once a month, 
and gather the gum which flows from the wound- 
ed part. This will very much improve the an- 
gler's success. Probutmi est. 

Take assafoetida, three dmchms, camphor, one 
ditto, Venice turpentine, one ditto, pound siltoge- 
ther in a mortar, with some drops of the chemical 
oil of lavender, or spike. When ypii angle^ anoint 
eight incheft of your line with it^ nexl; your hook> 
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^nd it 19 excellent for trout in muddy water^ and 
for gudgeons in clear. Prob^tum est. 

Assat'oetida grows in Media^ Lybia^ and Syria; 
it is a gummy juice of Laser^ Laserpitium^ or Syl- 
phioQ> gathered from the root or stalk when cut 
open ; cnuse that which is pure^ fine^ and clammy, 
and smelling almost like garhc. It witl keep 
many years; but \s often adulterated by mixing 
meal, bran^ and the gum Segapenum together. 

Camphor is a resinous gum^ partly flowing of its 
own accord, but chiefly by incision, from a tall 
tree growing in India : the Bornean Camphor is 
best. Chuse that which is white and clear lifc^ 
chrystal, strong scented, will easily crumble be- 
tween tb^ fingers, and being set on fire is difficult 
to be extinguished. There is a fictitious sort 
which being put into a hot loaf will parch, but 
the true will melt : it will keep many years in 
flax-seed if it is not exposed to the air, other- 
wise it will evaporate and consume to nothing. 

Mr. Walton, in his Complete Angler, says, 
that if you dissolve gum-ivy in oil of spike, anoint 
your bait for a pike with it, that he will take it 
the sooner; 

I shall now give the reader the ne plus ultra of 
all these kinds of ointments, composed by Moiis. 
Charrs, apothecary royal to Louis the Fourtcendi. 
Take cat's fat, heron's fat, and the best assaFoeti- 
da, of each i;wo drachms, mummy, finely powder- 
ed,, ditto, cummin seed, finely powdered, two 
scruples, and camphor, g^lbj\num, and Venice 
turpentine, of ^ach one drachm, and civet two 
grains. Make them^ secundum artenty into a thio- 
nish ointment, with the chemical oils of lavender, 
ani^ed, find caniqmile, and keep it in a nafrow- 
^oMthed, and .well glazed gallipot, covered with 
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a bladder and leather, and it will keep two years. 
When you want to use it^ put some into a small 
taper pewter box, and anoint your bait with it, 
and about eight or nine inches of the line, and 
when it is washed off, repeat the unction. Proba- 
turn est. 

*^ AU arts aod shapes, the wUy angler tries, 

** To cloak his fjraud, a^d tempt thie ftany prize : 

** Their sight, their smell, he carefiilljf explores, 

'* And blends the droggist's and the chemises stores ; 

^* Devising sfill, with fancy ever new, 

*' Pastes, oils, and unguents, of each scent and hue.** 



BOir TO MAKE FISB'BOOXS. 

In order to make a good hook, there are requi- 
site a hammer, a knife, a pair of pincers, an iron 
semi-cleani, a file, a wrest, a bender, tongs, both 
long and sbprt, an anvil^ and- steel needles of dif- 
ferent trtes. Heat a needle of the size you want, 
in a charc6al fire, and raise the beard with your 
knife, then let it cool. Sharpen. the point, either 
with a file or on a grindstone, then put it into the 
fire again and bend it into what shape you please ; 
make the upper part of the shank four square, and 
file the edges smooth, then put it into the fire a 
third time, and heat it gently ; take it out sudden- 
ly, and plunge it into water, and your operation 
isKinished. 

Use not a small hook for great baits, Qor a large 
one for small ones : — Barbels and chubs must have 
large ones, but perches, tenches, breams, and eels;, 
much smaller. Trouts in clear waters, graylings, 
salmon-smelts, roach and dace, ruffs and gudgeons, 
mu3t have small books : and, though many angle 
for trouts with large hooks in thick waters^ yet 
fimall ones are the best. Experience will point 
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out the inconvenience of large hooks— The noble 
salmon alone must have a large one. 

J GLUE FOB ANGLl£f6»R0DlS. 

Pour some water pn some quick lime> until the 
ebullition ceases> then poiir the water from it, and 
boil your glue very gently with this water, and it 
will make a very good glue. 



A BECXJPT TBAT RENDERS LEJTIJEn SfORE CAPABLE 

TO KEEP OUT WET. 

\ ■ • 

As dry feet are very necessary to health, I have 
copied an excellent receipt for the angler's use, 
that will prevent his boot^ or shoes letting in wa« 
ter. Take a pint of linseed oil, with half a pound 
of mutton suet, six or eight ounces of bees wax, 
and a halfpenny worth ot rosin; boil all these in 
a pipkin together^ and then let it cool till it be 
lukewarm ; take a, little hair brush, and lay it on 

;K)ur boots ; but it is much better to be laid on the 
eather before the boots are made, and brushed 
with it once over when they are ; as for your 
old boots or shoes, you must brush them with it 
when they are dry. As I am now acting the part 
of physician, let me advise you, whenever you 
are out in the heat of summer, fishing, and are 
thirsty, never to drink water, as the consequences^ 
arising from such an indiscretion may prove fa- 
tal ; but either take a little brandy or .rum out 
with you, in a wicker bottle, or wait till you come 
to some house where you can have a little \ the 
effects it has of quenching the thirst, and cooling 
the body are instantaneous. 
The angler being now furnished with every re- 

I ^ 
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qiiisite for the art of grouikd anglings hU strictly 
adhering to the theory kid down^ in his practice^ 
is the only thing he has to do^ and he may de- 
pend on his endeaiFours being crowned with suc- 
cess. The second part of this little essay will treat 
of artificial fly-fishings under every head that can 
prove of utility to tne angler ; which certainly 
bears the bell in that delightiii! recreation^ that 
adds strength and vigour to the body^ keeps the 
mind in a perfect state of serenity^ and tranquilli- 
ty^ and alleviates the cores and troubles attendanc 
on mortality. 

In short, how delightful is every species of this 
diversion^ in, such d paradise as the P6et describes: 



Bebiod, where alders froih the wetttber tcrtte. 
Before the lawn presoits itslengthen'd Bceii^ : 
Close on that side triUi soft the emp^Dg brook, 
While this fresh woods and sloping hills o*erlook : 
Thick over head the roM and woodbine mo^t, 
Utiittng shade to shade, and sweet to s#<et i 
The pea and bloofniog bean their odours yield. 
And new-mown hay perhimes the fragrant field. 
To hear the nightin^e delights tne meads. 
And grashoppers chirp shriU ainid the teeds ; 
While from the pinfold, there, the bleating slieep. 
Cheer the still twilight, and divert f'rom sleep ; 
The gue*8 perftnne, the echo's ihimic soimd, 
Th^ night-bird's song, and lowing kiiie around ; 
In hoUow banks the hum of mast*rin|p bees, 
AJod zephyrs iri>isp*ring soft ainid the tiees. 



END OF THfi riftST PART. 
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EVERYMAN HIS OWN FLY-MAKER. 



With pliant rod athwart the pehbled brook, , 

Let me with judgment cast the featherM hook, 

Silent along the mazy margin stray. 

And with a far-wrought fly delude the prey. 

To frame the little animal, provide 

AU the gay hue$ that wait on female pride. 

Let Nature gnide thee t sometimes golden wire 

The shining bellies of the fly require ; 

The peacock^s plumes thy tackle must not fail. 

Nor the dear purchase of the sabte^s tail. 

Each gaudy hffd some slender tribute brings. 

And lends the growing insect proper wings : 

Silks of an colours must their aid impart. 

And every fur promote the fisher*s art. 

Gay. 
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CHAP. I. 



Observations concerning ArtiJkial'Fly • Angling y with 
proper Directions for the Angler^ sRodsy lanes ^ Sfc* 

THE art of artificial fly-fishing^ certainly has - 
the pre-eminence over the other various me- 
thods that are used to take fishes in the art of 
angling. It requires a great deal of ingenuity 
and attentioOj and the variety, which attends 
it makes it one both pleasant and agreeable. 
The angler is not confined to any particular part 
of the water in fly*fishing> but roves from one 
.place to another, trying his fortune^ by throw- 
ing his flies into the aifferent eddies, and the 
most likely places he meets with, to make a 
captive of the speckled trout: enjoying at the 
same time the harmonious warblings or thenya- 
merous songsters of the. groves: beholding the 
diversity of the prospect spread around him, aiyl 
.gaining that health and serenity ofmind,not to 
be purchased by all the riches in the universe. 
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The imitations of nature, in regard to the flies ne- 
cessary for use suiting the different colours so ex- 
act! j^ as to resemble the natural fly ; and observ- 
ing the greatest nicety in regard to its symmetry, 
contribute to make it still more delightful. 
Whenever he makes a fly, let him have the 
natural one always before him, which will enable 
him to be a competent judge of the materials must 
necessary to dub it with ; a list of which, and of 
the best way to ms^ke the Palmer and May-fly, 
(which are the ground of artificial fly-angling, f 
shall give him by and by) ; for if he is not able to 
make his own flies, he never will be a good fly- 
flsher, nor experience that pleasure, which he 
will receive by taking fishes with one of his own 
makin«;. He must never think a fly ill made be- 
cause It will not kill fishes as well in any other 
river as that he particularly angles in ; because 
the same flies differ very much botWin colour and 
size in different counties; besides which, flies 
that will be taken on their peculiar water one 
year in April, will perhaps not be taken in the 
next till the middle of May, the whole depend- 
ing on the warmth or coldness of the season. — ^ 
Mr. Taylor in his treatise, where he describes the 
superiority of fly-fishing to the other branches 
of angling, with great humour observes, that the 
angler is surprised, at the manner iti which the 
fish take the flies ; and by seeing their surprise, 
when they find they are hooked, by rising at the 
flies ! I shall proceed to give the angler adescrip* 
tion of the rckls and linefi best calculated for* 
artificial fly-ashing ; but before I do, shall make 
this one observation : that theory, without prac- 
tice, can never make a man a proficient. 
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RODS AND ttlfES PROP'ER tOR ARTlflCIAt ^tr» 

FISHMNG* ETC. 

As for yotir artifipial fly-rod, the dii'ections 
given in the first part of this treatise are sufficienfj 
only be careful that the nuaterials which it is com- 
posed of are well season^^ and free irom knots^ 
and that the whole is Exactly perfect in regard.to 
symmetry. 

The length of the fly-rod is generally from 
about fourteen to seventeen feet long ; which is 
long enough for any one who understands fly-fish- 
ing to throw tWelte yards of line, with one hand^ 
« and seventeen with both. 

To make a fly rod^ that will be exceedingly 
neat and pleasant in band^ yon must observe trie 
'following method : 

Procure a nice breadth of aSh plank^ frifiie froiti 
knots, perfectly sound, and about seven feet long; 
let it be turhea in the lath so as lorun taper from 
the hut-end^ which fiihould be so thiek and no more 
Aan you can with ease grasp in your hand ; then 
have it feruled, or Utid it to a piece of haeel 
seven feet long, and in exact taper proportion tb 
the ash. As you may not be aUe to get a piece 
t/i hazel so loiig, that will iHm perfect^ taper, it 
may consist of two oif three pieces ; then add to 
the hassel a nice piece of yew (in the same propor- 
tion tb the hazel as that is to the ash) two feet 
long; made round, taper, and smooth, and to that 
piece a bit of small round, and taper whale-bone, 
six inches long; then the rod will be completed; 
and if just symmetry is observed through the 
whole, it will be a most excellent one. ^ 

Some use deal for making the bottom of the 
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tod, because they saj it is more light; but I in 
answer to that aver^ that it is not half so strong 
and lasting^ and that the ash^ on account of its 
strength, may be turned in the lath, or planed 
down to be every iot as light as the deal, and that 
the anffler, when ne has hooked a good fish, need 
never tear it snapping short, as deal will, because 
it is the nature oi the wood to bend almost dou- 
ble, and will always, if well seasoned, return to its 
formeir straightness. Let your rod, thus made, 
be ringed for the line to pass through, with small 
brass rings, about a foot distant from each other^ 
and at the but-end let there be a spike made to 
screw in, which you will find very convenient; 
and you may, if you like to alter the colour of 
your joint (though it does not signify so much in 
ash as in deal, whose whiteness would scare the 
fish) first warm it before the fire, aiid then dip a 
feather in aquafortis, put it on the ash, and then 
chafe it with your hand, and it will make it a 
cinnamon, or rather a puce, or flea colour. 

Your fly-line should be about thirty yards long, 
and wound on a small brass multiplying wincn, 
which is to he placed on the but of your rod ; then 
you must run the line through the rings before- 
mentioned, and you may always command the 
length without the trouble of chans'ing the line^ 
and shorten it when you come to places encum- 
bered with wood. The general length that you 
should have ofi^your reel must be about four yards 
longer than your rod, nay, sometimes the line 
must be twice the length of the rod ; for to fish, 
fine and far ofi^is the standing rule for trout fishing. 
But it will be a long time before you are able to 
throw a dib-line with nicety at the general length, 
yet as you can always lengthen or shorten, it by 
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means of the winch, you may, if you are expert, 
and are a true lover of angling, after some trials 
ttccomplish it. Never encumber yourself with too 
much line at first, but increase the length of it as 
you find you make improvement; and as it is ten 
to one, that you lose a fly every time you cast 
your line, until you are arrived at some degree of 
perfection in domg it, it will not be amiss to prac- 
tise sometimes without one. But let me return to 
the subject : your line should run taper from the 

f top of the rod down to the fly, that is, if the fiist 
link is composed of thirty-five hairs the next 
must be of thirty-four ; so leaving out one hair 
fn each link, till the whole is completed ; then 
comes the silk-worm gut, on whicn you should 
whip all your hooks. 

. But the best lines for artificial fly-angling are 
those that are wove, and are all one piece, and 
are to be bought at any of the shops in London, 
where fishing-tackle is sold, and run taper like 
the lash of a coach-whip, and may be had at any 
length ; as from thirty to forty yards, &c. 

These are the only lines that can be used on a 
winch; because they have no knots to prevent 

) them running glibly through the rings of the rod. 
By the line being made taper, you will be able 

I to throw it into any place you like with a greater 
exactness, and it will fall much lighter on the 
water, which will very much increase vpur sport. 
The reader: now being informed of the rod and 
lines best calculated for artificial fly-fishing, I shall 
in the next chapter give him a list of the mate- 

[ rials he mjist be in possession of before he at- 

I t tempts. to make flies, and afterwards give him 
the best instructions fpr making them. 
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CHAP. II. 

A List of the Materials necessary for an Angler to 
have^ and the best Method to make the Palmer and 
May Fly. ' 

BOG'^8 D0^3^j 

COMBED from the roots of the bristles <rf 
blacky red^ whitish^ and sandy-cotoured bogs ; 
the white down you may have dyed to any color 
you like. It is excellent dubbing, because it will 
stand the water and shines well. To be a com- 
petent judge of the real colour of any dubbings 
you must hold it between the sun and your eyes. 
This is a standing role when you imitate a fly. 

CJMEt*S UAJR* 

Of a dark and light colour^ and one in the 
medium, of both. 

The brown soft fur which is on the skb^ and 
the blackest. 

Giej^ dun, light and dark cplpuredj bright 
brown^ and shining brown. 
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. From tbe diiEspent <parts of a ^paniel^ especi- 
ally from' behind the eMr, brown^ dark brown^ 
Jigai; brown^ and blackv 

SHEEP^S WOOLy 

Of all colours^ both natural and artificial; ycm 
may have it dyed to any colour. 

To be had at the trunk-makers; get it dyed 
from the lightest to the darkest brown^ and you 
will find it much better dubbing than cow or 
calfs hair. 

MOHAlRSy 

« 

Of all coloi^rs, blacky blue, purple, white, vio- 
let, yellow, and tawney, philoiftot. from feuille 
moriCy a dead leaf; and Isabella, which is a whi- 
ikh yelloW^ or soiled buff colour. 

The softest you can get from a black, brindled, 
and red cow ; and of these colours, have brown, 
dark brown, light brown, and black. 

COLT^S OR, CAIF^S ttAIB, 

These afford very good dubbifig, ^nd a variety, 
especi^iUy those hidestbat have been tewed, or 
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dresse^ in a skinner's Iime>pit ; but^ as I said be- 
fore, sear$ fur dved is much better than either 
cow's or either ofthe hairs of these two; because 
it is not so harsh^ and does not require so much 
trouble to work it on the hook ; and observe fur- 
therj that this fur is for small flies^ and hog's 
down for large ones. 

CJMLETSy 

Both hair and worsted of all colours, blue, yel- 
low, dun, brown, dark brown, light brown, red, 
violet, purple, black, horse-flesh, pink, and 
orange. 

ruRSf 

* 

Off the squirrel, especially his tail ; a hare, the 
part off the neck which is a withered fern colour; 
fox-cub from the tail where it is downy and of an 
ash colour ; an old fox, and old otter, otter-club, 
futimart, or filmert ; a mole, a black cat's tail ; a 
house-mouse, and water-rat ; a marten, particu- 
larly from off the gills, or spots under the jaws, 
which is of a fine yellow-. These are all to be had 
at the furriers. 

HACKLES* 

, These are the feathers that hang from the head 
of a cock, down his jieck, and likewise near his 
tail, they are particularly used in making the paU 
mer fly ; get the following colours of them; viz. 
red, dun, yellowish, white, orange, and black; let 
not the fibres of them be above half an inch long. 
Whenever you meet with a cock, whose hackle is 
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of a strong brown red, buy him, and make the 
most of the hackles. Note^ the feathers of a ban- 
tam or. cock chick, are good for nothiog. 

FEATHERS, 

To make the wings of artificial flies, Sac. it is 
necessary to be provided with all kinds of feathers; 
procure therefore those from the back, and dther 
parts of the wild mallard or drake ; of a partridge, 
particularly the red ones in the tail ;' those of a 
eock-pheasant's breast and tail ; also the wings 
of a stare or starling, jay, land-rail, black-bird, 
throstle, fieldfare, water-coot, and a brown hen ; 
likewise the top, or cop, of a pevit, plover, or 
lap-wing, peacock's herl, green, .copper-coloured, 
and white, also black ostrich's heri, and featliers 
from the neck and wings of a heron. Observe, 
that in many instances hereafter- that you will 
meet with, where the mallard's feather is set 
down for the wings of an artificial fiy, that the 
starling will be preferable, because it is of a 
finer grain, and will not imbibe the water so 
much. 

CABPBTS AVa BLANKETS. 

There is very good dubbing to be got fronrr 
blaiikets, also from an old Turkey carpet ; un- 
twist the yarn, and pick out the wool, then sepa- 
rate the colours, wrap them tip in different papers, 
and lay them by. 

SlLKSf ETC. 

Of all colours, straw sifk, gold and silver flat- 
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ted' wiire, or twist; hooks in small cbip boxes, 
with the number of the size of each marked oa 
the outside : wax .of all- colours^ and' needles ; a 
sharp pen-knife> and a small sharp pair of scis- 
sars> made quite angular, with large bows for the 
fingers. 

N.B. When you make the. palmer-fly, snit the 
colour of the silk to the hackle you dub with ; a 
dun hackle requires yellow silk ; a black hackle, 
sky •blue silk ; a brown, . or - red hackle, red silk ; 
wnen yott make flief that- are not palmers,, dub 
with silk that reseinblea the cojbur mostpredo* 
mirtani in the fly ; and in making your ^es, re- 
iQFember to mix bear's hair and hog^^ down, with 
ybur other dubbing, because they repel the w&^ 
ter; make your, flies always in hot sunshiny, 
weather, for your waxed silk will Uien^ draw 
kindly ; and when you take the dubbbg^to imi^f 
tatea* fly, always wet it,: and then you' wHl bt) 
perfect ia your titiitation ; for ulthougbthe dub^. 
bing- when dry may suit, yet whenit^isfwet it may. 
be quite another colour. Marten's fur is the best 
yellow you can nse^ 

^ HOnr TO MAKE TBE PAtMBB AND MAT'FLY. 

. First lay all the materials by the side of you, 
viz. half a yArd:oJf (ine.roubd even silk worm*g6t: 
half a yard of red silk, well waxed with wax o! 
the same eolouir : a hook; the isbse No. 6 : /a nee«* 
die: some atrands of an ostriches 'feather^ and 
a jSne red hapkle : then take the hook, and hold 
it by the bend, between the fore-finger and 
thumb of your left hand, >vith the shank to- 
wards your right hand, and with the point and 
beard of your hook not under your finger^^ 1iut 
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nearly parallel with the tops of thetn : after- 
wards take the ^ilk, and hold it likewise about 
the middte of it, with your hook, one part laying 
along the inside of it to your left hand, the other 
to the right; then take that part of the silk which 
lies towards your right hand, between the fore- 
finger and thumb of that hand, and holding that 
part towards your left, tight along the inside of 
the hook, whip that to the right, three or four 
times round the shank of the hook towards the 
right hand ; after which take the silk worm-gut, 
and lay either of its ends along the inside of the 
shank of the hook, till it comes near the bend of * 
it : then bold the hook, silk, and gut tight between 
the fore-finger, and thumb of your left hand, and 
afterwards give that part ofthe silk to your right' 
hand, three or four whips more over both hook 
and gut till it comes near the end of the Kbank,- 
and make a loop and fasten it tight : then whip 
it neatly again over both silk, gut, and hook, till 
it comes near the bend of the hook : after wiiich 
make another loop, and fasten it again : then, if 
the gut should reach farther than the bead of the ' 
hook, cut it off, and your hook will be whipped ©n^ 
and the parts of the silk hang from the bond of it. 
Having proceeded so far, wax the longest end of 
nhe silk asrain, and lake three or four stranrfs of an 
ostrich's feather, and holding ihem and thehook, 
as in the first position, the feathers to* the left hand , 
and the roots of them in the bend»oC tlieliook, with 
the silk that you waxed last, wliip them three or 
four times round, make a loop, and fasten thefii 
tight; then turning the strands to the right hand, 
and twisting tliem and the silk together, with the 
ibre-finger and thumb of your right hand, wind 
4bem round the shank of the hook lill you come to 
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the place jvliere you first fastened^ thenntaiDe-a 
loop and fasten them again ; if the strands shouM 
not be long enough to wind as far as is necessary 
round the sha^k, when the silk gets bare you must 
twist others on it. Having performed thisv take 
your scissars and cut the body; of the palmdr inter 
an oval form^ that is, small at the hdnd and the 
end of the shank^ bufc/ulUn the centre ; do not cut 
too much of the dubbing, off. Now both the ends 
of the sill? are separated^ one at th^'bend, another 
at the end of the shank, wax them both agaiti f 
then take the hackle, hold the small end of it be- 
tween the fore-finger an.d thutnb of yourleft baiid^ 
and stroke the fibres of it with those of jroutright 
the contrary way frbm'whiih they are' formed ; 
hold your hook as in the first positioTi, and place 
the point of the hackle in its bend, with that side 
which grows nearest the cock upward^, arid then 
whip jt tight to the hook ; but in fastening it, tie 
as few fibres as you can possibly ayoid^. the hacc- 
kle being fast, take it by the great end, and keep- 
ing the side nearest tHe cock to the left hand} 
begin with your right band to wind it up the 
shank upon the dubbing, stopping every second 
turn, and holding what you have wound tight 
with your left fingers, whilst with the needle you 
pick out the fibres you will' undvotdablj lake in';- 
proceed in this manner till you come to the place 
where you first fastened, and where art end of the 
silk is: then clip off chose fibres of the hackte 
which yoa held Between your finger and thumbs 
close to the stem, and hold the stem close to thte 
hook ; afterwards take the silk in your right hand^^ 
and whip the stem very fast to the hook : then 
make a loop, and fasten it tight : take your pen- 
knife, and if that part of the stem next the shank 
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of the hook is as long as a part of the hook which 
is bare^ pare it filne^ vfBX' yon s\\k, and bin^it 
neatly on the remaining^ bare part of the hook : 
then fasl^h the silk tiglH^ and ^spread some shoe* 
maker's wax veiy lightly oii your last binding-:' 
after that clip off the ends of the reittarining stik^ 
both at th^ shank and bend €^ the hook^ and all 
fibres that start or stand ilI-con()ifioned^ and the 
whole is completed: 

This is called the palmer-flif or plain' hackle^ 
and may, inste^id of the. ostrich^ feather' above- 
melntioned> be dubbed with blaclc spanieFs for, 
atwl is a very excellent killer. Therfe are three 
mpre paliners> which are all to be made in the 
same manner as I have laid down, only with dif^ 
fcr^nt articles, which are as- follow*: 

GREAt FjftMEBj dB' BJCKLEI 

Dubbed the same as the plain hac'kk With the 
strknds off an ostrich's feather, or a black' spa- 
niel's fiir, and warped with red peacocfc^s hackle^ 
untrimmed, that is> leaving the whole length of 
the haekle staryigout (for sometitnes the fibres of 
the hackle are to be shortened all over, sometimes 
barbed only a little^ and sometimes close undlsr- 
neath) leaving* the whole length of fibres on the 
top> or back of the fly> which makes it swim bfet- 
terj and, on a whirling ground water, kills' great 
fish. Yoiir hook for this palfner, No. 5. 

GOLpEIfr PAZUilRy OR BACKLE. 

Th€ same dubbing, ribbed with gold twist, and 
a red' hackk over all. 
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Made With a bUck body also, silver twist over 
that, and a red hackle over all. 

The variation that is to be observed in making 
the gold and silver palmer is this^ that when you 
whip the end of tne hackle to the bend of the 
hook, you must also do the- same to the gold or 
silver twut, and first wind either of them on the 
dubbing, observing that they lie flat on it, and 
then fasten off- afterwards proceed with the hac- 
kle as directed : or you may wind the hackle oa 
the dubbing first, and rib the body witii either of 
the twists afterwards. 

These are the standard hackles in fly-fishing,, 
and are taken any month in the year, from nine 
to eleven in the morning, and from one lo three 
in the evening, and upbn any water ; though you 
must have different sizes of them, and dubbied 
with different colours, that you may always be 
able to suit either -a. clear or a dark water, or a 
bright and cloudy atmosphere; observing, that 
small light-coloured flies are for cjear waters and 
skies, and the largest for dark and cloudy ones. 

These palmers (as I said before) being taken 
every month in the year, when I come to treat of 
the flies proper for each month, I sfiall not take- 
any notice again of the four which I have set 
down, for that would be totally unnecessary ; but 
the others which deviate in their size and dubbing 
from the general rule, will be full v expressed. 

The angler should always try the 'palmers first, 
when he fishes in a river that he is unaccustomed 
to ; and even in that which he constantly uses^. 
without he knows what fly is cm tlie w^ter^ and. 
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tbej should nev^er be changed till he do^s; the 
only way to come to the true knowledge <)f which; 
he must observean old-established rate laid down 
for that purpose ; and as it is poetically described 
by Mr. Gay, I shall give it him in that dress. 

MiU'lt weli the vaHooB deasons of the ye&r,^ ^ 

Hqw tiie sDcceediiig insect race appear ) . 

In this rerolvihg moon one colour refciiSi 
" 'Which' in the next the fickle trout disdains. . 

Oftliave'Iseenask^lflngl^fry ' * 

The various cdopn of the treadiefotit dy ; 

When b^ wft)i fttihlesi pain hatl» skimmM tha lirMitii • 

Alidihe toy flih r^eeti (he skipping b«ok; 

He ihaiket the bovehsy^hat oit the toi^ii^ 'tf^'mi 

l¥hlch «*er the ititfiipr a, wsvUq^ for^ (brdw i 

Wbenif an iaieet f^ll (bis eertatnguide) 
' He gefatiy takes bink fMhi XAh #& tHing tidtf : 

ESHiinlnes T9^ hrs'fond^wrtli cttritas-eytfii;^ 

His |Midy vest, bii ir^i M hemsy vM^iie i 
itid, round liis book the chosei fur be winds^ 
M ofr the' bade H vpedtli^ fcfithei' bindk i 
. So jiHt tbe colfAiffr ll&netbMf^ ^v^y pii«; 

That Natuce ieeibs to lite ag^iniiraH.' 

• 

First hold your hook fa8« bet^ixf tbe^fibe^ 
finj^f and. thumb of youir leftUand;^ ^^ tfc« 
back of the shank u]p*rards, and the poinC • to^ 
wards your right fatohd; then- take a strong small 
silk; /of the c61t)ur\moi^' {u-edbminant in the 
fly you iAti^nd to make, waK> it weH with the wftx 
of the same cofouri and -dra^ it'berw^Wffyotfi' fin- 
ger .aikd thutnb to the head of' the shtiillt; . then 
whip: it twice or thrice abbiit.lhe bare hook; which 

firevent'.its slipping^ and the shank of the hook 
ix)m cutting the^ut : which being done, take 
your gut and draw it likewise between your fin- 
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ger and thumb, holding the hook so fast as onl^ 
to suffer it to pass by> till the end of the gut is 
near tlie middle of t)ie shank of the hook, on the 
inside of it; then whip the silk twice or thrice 
about both gut and hooK, as hard as the streagtU 
of the silk will permit ; after that take the wiogs, 
which before you began to make your fly you bad 
stripped off the stem for its wings, and proporti- 
onal to it, and which lie with your other rbaterials 
by you, (as they always should before you begia) 
and place that side downwards which grew upper- 
most before, upon the back of the hook, leaving 
BO much only, to serve for the length of the wings 
of the point of the plume, laying it reversed from 
the end of the shank upwards ; then whip your 
silk twice or thrice about the root-end of the fea- 
ther, gut, and hook ; which beins done, clip off 
the root-end of the feather close by the aiming, 
and then whip the silk fast and firm about the 
hook and gut till you come to the bend ofit; and 
then, if the gut goes beyond the bend of the hook, 
cut it off and make all fast : take then the dub- 
bing which is to make the body of your fly, as 
much as you think will do, and holding it lightly 
with your hook, between the finger and thumb of 
your left hand, take the silk with the right, and 
twisting it between the finger and thumb of that 
hand, tlie dubbing will spin itself about the silk, 
which, when il haadone, whip it about the armed 
b™>k, til] you come to the setting on of the wings : 
srwards take the feather for the wings, divide 
nti? two equal parts, and turn them back to- 
rds the bend of the hook, the one on the one 
z, the other on the other side of the shank, hold- 
; them fast in that posture, between the fore- 
ver and thumb of your left hand; which being 
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done> warp them so down as to standi and slope 
towards the hend of the hook ; and having warp- 
ed up to the end of the shank^ hold the fly fast 
between the finger and thumb of your left hand, 
and then take the silk between those of your right, 
and where the warping ends, pinch or nip it with 
your thumb-nail against your finger, and strip 
away the remainder of your dubbing from the silk, 
which wax again, ^and then with* the silk which is 
newly waxed and bare, whip it once or twice about, 
make the wings stand properly, then fasten and 
cut it off: after which, with the point of a needle, 
raise up the dubbing gently from the warp, twitch 
off the superfluous hairs of your dubbing, leave 
the wings of an equal length, (or your fly will ne- 
ver swim true) and the whole is completed. 

In this manner you are to make the May-fly, 
or green drake, and all other flies that are not 
paUners ; the materials to make the green drake 
are the fgllowing : your hook must be No. 5, and 
you must have the white-grey feather of a mal- 
lard for the wings, dyed yellow ; the dubbing ca- 
mel's hair, bright bear's hair, yellow camlet, and 
the soft down that is combed from the bristles of 
a hog, well mixed together, the body must be 
long, and ribbed about with green silk, or rather 
yellow, waxed with green wax, and three long 
hairs for hid tail, froni those ofl'a sable's. 

Or, the May-fly may be dubbed after this me- 
thod. The bo<Jy of seal's fur, or yellow mohair, 
a little fox-cub down, and hog's down, or light 
brown from a turkey carpet, mixed together, warp 
with green and yellow, pale yellow, or red 
cock's hackle under the wings, which are to be 
the same as in the other method of dubbing it. 
As I shall not mention the green-drake when I 
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come to describe theotherflies taken in rthe month 
of May^ I will here give yon every particular con- 
cerning it. He comes on the water the twedtietfa 
of that months and ds taken all day lopg^ bnt best 
from tivo^o four in the evenings -and kills most 
fish from the end of May to the ninth of Jane. 

mow TO DYE TBB MALtABn^S FEATBBB YBJ^UOW^. 

Take the root of a Barbary tree, and shave it, 
and put to* it woody viss, with as much allnm as a 
walnut, and boil your feathers in it with rain wa- 
ter, and they will be of a fine yellow ; or get a lit- 
tle weld and recou, and boil your feathers with 
them, end it will answer the same purpose. 
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7%^ Ntmtes and the best Manner of ^upbing the diff- 
erent artificial. Fliesy zohich are generally knozcn^ 

. and wUl kill Fishes on any Water-front the Be* 
ginning of March to the End of September. 

I SHALL begin fly-fishing with the month of 
March, that being soon enough to throw 
a fly on the water ; nay, in some years is too 
$oon, owing to the ba'ckwardness of the sea- 
son. The inclemency of the weather, before 
that time, .renders the attempt not only un- 
pleasant, but fruitless, to endeavour jto take 
fidiet with the fly ;. and the risk a man runs of im- 
pairing* his healthy before the weather is mild and 
temperate, .forms an objeclbn more strongly 
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aga^st it. Let an angler be ever so fond of fly- 
fishings he will certainly have enough, perhaps a 
satiety, between the . months of March and Sep- 
tember 'y besides the mind of man is fond of vari- 
ety, and there are amusements of ,the field very 
pleasant and conducive to health ; for I myself 
am entirely of Terence's opinion that 

Ad prime to vita esse utiU^ ut nequid nimisc 



MARCH. 

TBS PALMERS, 



1. The Dark Brown. 

2. The Great Whirling 

Dun, 

3. The Early Bright 

Brown, 



4. The Thorny or Haw- 

thorn Tree^Fty, . . 

5. The Blue Dun. 

6. The LUtle Black Gnat. 

7. Thelate bright Brawn. 



1. Dubbed with the brown hair off the shank 
of a brindled cow, and the grey feather of a 
drake for wings. 

2. Dubbed with the fur from the bottom of a 
squirrel's tail, and the wings off the grey feather 
of a drake. Or, dubbed with squirrel's fur, mixed 
with about a sixth part of fine hog's down, the 
wings of a pale orange colour, taken from the 
quill feather. off a ruddy hen, the head to be 
fastened with ash-coloUred silk, and a red uii- 
barbed cock's hackle may be warped under the 
wings, and a turn or two lower towards his tail. 
This is a ixery killing fly ^ and is taken best late in 
the evening of a blustering warm day. 

3. Dubbed with the brown hair off a spaniel,^ 
taken from behind the -ear, or with that off a red 
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cow'fe flank ; the Vings, iht grey featber off a 
wild drake. 

4. Dubbed <^ith sfeal's for/tfyed a berfectblack, 
mixed with a little IsabelliEi-cblonr'ed mohair^ the 
body made small^ and the wings off a br%bt mal- 
lard's feather, -df killing j^y. 

5. Dubbed with the down combed from the 

■ 

neck of a black greyhound, or the roots of a fox- 
cub's-tail, mixed with a little blue voilet worsted^ 
upon a hook, the size No. 9 the wings off the 
pale part of a starling^s feather. Tkisjiy is a kiU 
ling jixfy and is taken from eight to eleven, and 
from one to three, 

6 Dubbed with black mohair, upon a hook 
the size No. 9> and the wings the lightest part 
off a starling's feather. 

7. Dubbed with the hair off a cow, or calFs 
hide, .which has been drest in a skinner's lime- 
pit ; if you. hold it between your eyes and the sun, 
it will appear of a bright gold, or amber colour ; 
the wings off a feather of a bjrotvn hen. 



APRIL. 

PALMERS. 



1. The Dark Brown* 

2. TheVoiUtFly. 

3- The Little Whirling 
Dun, 



4. The YeUow Dun. 

5. The Horse^fiesh Fly. 

6. The SmM Bright 

Brown* 



1. Dubbed on a small hook. No. 8 orp, with 
brown seal's fur, or with brown spaniel's fur^ 
that looks ruddy, by being exposed to the weather^ 
mixed with a little violet camilet; warp with yel- 
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low siikf and the wings off the grey feather of a 
mallard. 

Kilts best from eight to eleven. 

2. Dubbed with dark violet stuffy and a little 
dun bear's hair mixed, with it ; the wings off the 
grey feather of a mallard. 

Kills very well from the sixth to the tenth of 
this month. 

3. Dubbed with fox-cub down, ash-coloured at 
the roots, next the skin ; ribbed about with yel- 
low silk, the wings o£^ a pale grey feather of a 
mallard. Or, dubbed with the same down, and » 
little ruddy brown mixed> warped with grey, or 
ruddy silk, a red hackle pnder the wings, which 
^lust be made from the feather of a land-r^il, of 
i|uddy brown cbicken» which is better. 

This fly comes on the water the twelfth of this 
monfh, dnd'is t^ken in the middle of the (2ay, ail 
the month through, and in blustering weather 
to the end of June. 

4. Dubbed with cs^mel's hair, and marten's yeU 
low fur, mixed together ; or with a small quantity 
of pale yellow cruel, mixed with fox-^cab down 
from the tail, warped with yellow silk ; and the 
wings off a pale starling^s feather. 

This fly is taken from eight to eleven, andfroin 
two tofQur. 

5. Dubbed with blue mohair, and with pink 
and red colour tammy, mixed, a brown bead and 
light-coloured wing^. 

This fly is t^kct (tU the month two hours before 
sun-set till twiHglU. 

6. ])ubbed wkh Dp^niel's fur, the wings the 
lightest part off a stare's feather. 

Taken very well in a bright . day and deaf 
water. 

l3 
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MAY. 

PALMERS* 



h T%€ Dun Cut. 
d. The Stone-fly. 
Zm The Black May*fly. 
A. Little Yellow May^fly 



The May-fly. 

5. The Grey Drake. 

6. The Canikt-fly. ^ 

7. The Cozo-.dung.>Fly» 



f . Dubbed with bear's hair of a brownish co- 
lour, with a little blue and yellow mixed with it ; 
the wings off a brown hen, and two* horns at the 
head fVom the hairs off a squirrels tail. O, dub-' 
bed with bear's-cub fur, a little yellow and green 
cruel mixed with it, warped with yellow or green j 
wings off a land-raih 

j^ great killer in the evening of a showery day. 

2. Dubbed with dun bear's hair, mited with a 
liule brown and yellow camlet, so placed that the 
fly may be more yellow on the belly, and towards 
the tail, than any where else ; place two or three 
hairs off a black cat's beard on the top of the 
hook in the arming it, in such a manner that they 
' may be turned up when you warp on the dub- 
bingandstknd almost upright,, and start one from 
the otlier; rib the body with yellow silk, and 
make the winffs very large off the dark grey fea- 
thers of a-malTard. The hook No. 3. 

This a very great killer, and comes on the water 
about tkemiieUt of Jiprll, and continues tilt the 
end of June ;it isgeneratly used in swi^t streams, 
but %f there is a good znfind stirring it will be 
taken in the deeps ; it is taken but indiflerentli/ in 
the middle of the day, hut excellently late and 
tarlj/. 
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3. Dubbed with the strands off a black dstrich's 
feather, ribbed with silver twist, and a black 
cock's hackle over all. 

A good killer, but not to be compared with the 
Green Drake, or *StoneJiy. 

4. Diibtled with yeiiow camlet, or yellow mar- 
ten's fur, the wing^ of a mallard^s feather dyed 
yellow. This fly is to be made very small, but 
ejiractly in the shapye of the green drake. . 

5. Dubbed witn whitish hog's down, mixed 
jvith black spaniel's fur, ribbed with black silk : 
black caf s beard for the whi&ks of the tail, and 
thewinj|s off the black gr«y feather of a mallard. 
Or, dul^>dd with white ostrich's feather, the end 
of the body towards the tail, off peacock's herl ; 
warping of ash-colour, with silver twist and black 
hackle, and the wings a dark grey feather of a 
mallard. 

A ver^ kiUinsfiy, espe£ially towards au trren- 
ing, when (he fishes are glutted with the Grttn 
Drake. 

6. Dubbed with dark brown shining camlet, 
ribbed over with very small green silk, an(J thfj 
wings off the double grey feather of a mallard. . 

It will kill small JiskeSf and continues till the 
end of June, . 

7. Dubbed with light brown and yellow mjxed 
or dirty lemon -coloured mohair, witli the samt. 
coloured hackle under the wings, which may J)e 
either made of the feather off a land-rail, or jv 
dark grey featharof a mallard. 

The size of the hook, No. 7. 
Thisjty is used in cold windy days. 
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' JUNE.' 

TBB PAtMBRS. 



1. The Ant^Fl^. 

2. Purple Gold Palmer 

3. The Little Black Gnat. 



4. The Brown Palmer, 

5. Tlie Greut Red Spinner- 

6. The Small Red Spinner 



1. Dubbed with brown and red camlet mixed; 
the wings the pale part off a starling's feather. 

2. Dubbed with^ purple mohair, ribbed with 
gold twist/ and red cock's hackle over all. 

3. Dubbed with the black strands v off an os- 
trich's feather, upon a hook the size No. 9. and 
the wings off the lightest part of a starling's fea- 
ther. 

ui great killer after a shower of rain^ especially 
in an evening, 

4. Dubbed with light brown seal's hair, war- 
ped with ash-coloured silk, and a red hackle over 
all. 

5. Dubbed with seal's fur dyed red, and brown 
bear's hair mixed together, but there must be 
bear's hair sufficient to make the body appear of 
a dullish red, ribbed with ^old twist, the wings off 
a scare's feather ; and red cock's hackle over the 
dubbing. The hook. No. 7. 

This fly kills very well till the latter end of 
August from six o^clock till twilight upon a dark 
coloured water, 

6. Dubbed with the yellow off a spaniel, taken 
from behind Ae ear, ribbed with gold twist, a red 
hackle over all, and the wings off a starling's fea- 
ther. The hook. No. 8 or Q. 

This fly kills exactly at the same time the other 
spinner does, but when the water is very clear. 
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JULY. 



THE P JIM Ens. 



1. n^ Badger Fbf. 
S. The Orange Fly. 
3. 3^e Wast^Fli/. 



A^The Black Palmer. 

5. Black Stiver Palmer. 

6. The July Dun. 



1. Dubbed with the soft brown fur off a bad- 
ger's skin, warped with red silk, the win^s off the 
dark grey feather of a mallard ; the head must be 
red. 

This fly U an excellent killer, and in some rivers 
is taken in March and April. 

2. Dubbed with orange-coloured wool; the 
wings off the feather of a black-bird's wing. Or, 
dubbed with raw orange silk, warped with silk of 
the same colour, ribbed with gold twist, and 
a black or red hackle o^er all. 

This fly is taken in June when the May fly is 
over, in hot gloomy weather , and till the una of 
this month. 

3. Dubbed with brown bear's hair, or the fur 
off a black cat's tail, ribbed with yellow silk, and 
the wings off the pale feather of a stare's wing. 

4. Dubbed with the herl off a copper-coloured 
peacock's feather, with a black cock's hackle over 
it. 

5. Dubbed the same as the Black Palmer, rib* 
bed with silver twist, atid black hackle over all. 

6. Dubbed with the down off a water-mouse, 
mixed with bluish dyed seal's fur: or dubbed 
with the fur off a mole, mixed with a little mar- 
ten's fur; warped with* ash-coloured silk: the 
wings off the feather of a blue pigeon's wing. 
The size 6( the hook. No. 9. 

A good killer. 
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AUGUST, 



TBE P4LMERS^ 



1. The Lcae Ant Fiy. i 4. The Hearth Fly. 

% The Fern Fty, \^' ^^^ ^^^ ^^'^• 

3[. The WMie f aimer. \^. The HarrifLong Legs. 

. 1. Dubbed with the hair off a cow that is of a 
blackish brown ; warp some red in for the tag of 
his tail ; the wings off the feather of a brown hen, 
Jn excellent killer. 

2. Dubbed with the fur off a hare's neck of a 
fern colour ; the wings of a darkish grey feather 
off a mallard's. 

3. Dubbed with the white herl off a peacock's 
feather, and a white heckle over all. 

4. Dubbed with the wool off an aged black 
42we, mixed with some grey colt's bair , the wings 
off those of a starling's. 

5. Dubbed with very light blue fur, mixed with 
a little yellow marten's fur, and a blue hackle 
over all; the wings off the feather of a blue 

pigeon. 

/i very killing Jljf from ten in the morning till 
three in the evening. The hook, No. 3.. 

6. Dubbed with darkish bear's hair, mixed 
with a little blue wool, and a brown hackle over 
all : or dubbed with lightish bear's hair, mixed 
with a few hairs of light blue mohair, and a little 
fox-cub down, warped with liight grey or pale 
blue silk, and a dunnish hackle over all ; the 
bead made large. 

Taken chiefly in a cloudt/ windy day. The 
hookf.No.i}. , 
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SEPTEMBER- 

THE PALMERS. 

1. The Peacock Hackle. | 3. The Late Badger^ 
3. The Camel Brown. \ 4. The September's Dun. 

1. Dubbed with peacock's ruddy herl; warped 
with green silk, and a red cock's hackle over aU. 

2. Dubbed with the hair pulled out of th^ lime 
of an old wall'; warped with red silk, and the 
wings oif the darkish grey feather of « mallard. 

3. Dubbed with the fur off a black badger^s 
skin, mixed with the softest yellow down off a 
sanded hog, and the wings off the feather of a 
dark grey mallard. 

4. Dubbed with the down off a mouse ; warped 
with sad ash-coloured silk ; and the wings off the 
'dark-coloured feather of a stare's. The hook^ 
No. 9. 

I have given the reader forty-seven of the best 
flies used in fly-fishing, and what are generally 
known ; with the best methods of dubbing them ; 
and which, if he pays attention to, and makes his 
exceptions with judgment, he may in time be- 
come an excellent fly-fisher. 
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A Selection from the foregoing List of Flies, that 
will kill Fish in amf part , of Ungland and 
Wales, particularly Tr&ut. 
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5. Greai^ Dun. 

6. Dark Brown. 

7. Earfy Bright Broijfn. 

8. Late dUto. 

9. Black Gnat. 
)0. YeUow Dun. 

1 1 . Grei9t Whirling D^m. 
1% iMtle ditti^. 
13. Dun Cut. 



14. il% Fh/. 

15. Grei^ Drake. 

16. Camlet Fl^. 

17. Cozo Dung Ffy* 

18. Litth Ant Fl^ 

19. Badger Fly. 

20. Fern Fly. 
21« £^on^ jP/j/. 



N. B. There are two salmon flies, which are 
the priQcipal aoes, called the Dragon and King's 
Fisher, about two inches long, which may be 
made according to fancy ; but of the most gaudy 
fealhers -there are,, especially the peacQcl^'s, for 
they will rise at any thing gaudy, and wher^. ther^ 
are plenty, at trout fiie^ 

Tliere are likewise two moths which I have 
omitted, great killers about twilight in a serene 
evening ; and the huipble-bee, a famous chub-kil- 
ler^ any time of the day. They are dubbed in the 
following manner : - ^ 

The brown moth : — ^the wings off the feather of 
a brown owl ; dubbed with light mohedr, with a 
dark grizzle cock's hackle for the legs ; and a 
red hea^. 

The white moth:— dubbed with the white 
strands of an ostrich's feather ; wings off the fea- 
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ther of a Wbifte pigeon's wing ; a wliite httckte for 
the legs> ond a btadc head. The hook& for both^ 
No. 2. ^ 

The humble-bee r-^-dubbedwith black spaniel's 
fiir ; a black cock's hackle over that ; the tag of 
the taS to be of a deep ovenge colour ; and the 
>wifiigs c^ff thfe feallher of a <»ow*s wing. The book, 
*io. 2. 



CHAP. !V. 

THE list of flies which I have given the an«- 
gler, he may depend are the standard for 
artificial fly-fishing ; but as I am willing to give 
*him,as much scope as possible, to enable him to 
become an adept in this pleasant and 'ingenious 
recreation, I here present him with a second list, 
which he must make use of as his experience in 
-artificial fly-filching increases : and I aare affirm, 
'that if he makes a judicious appKcation of this 
"^nd the former li^t, and observes the rules laid 
down for the weather, proper for this sport, he 
will never go home with an empty pannier. 

THE RBD )PLY. 

Comes on stbout the middle of February, and 
continues till the end of Mardh: its wmgs are 
made artificially, of a dark drake's feather ; the 
body of the red part of squirrel's fur, with the red 
hackle of a cock, wrapped twice or thrice under 
^the butt of the wing ; has four wings> and gene- 
^rally flutters upon the surface of the water^ which 
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tempts the fishes^ and makes them take it the 
more ecger. The size of the hook^ No. 6. 

THE BLUE DUS PIT, 

Comes on. the beginning of Marcb^ and conti* 
nues till the middle of April ; its wings are made 
of a feather out of the starling's wing^ or the blue 
feathers that grow under the wing of a duck wid- 
geon ; the body is made of the blue fiir off a fox, 
or the blue part of a sauirreFs fur, mixed with a 
little yellow mohair, ana a fine blue cock's hackle 
wrapped over the body, in imitation of the ]^;s : 
as it swims down the water, its win^s stand up- 
right on its back ; its tail fof ked, aiiq of tlie same 
colour of its wings. It appears on the water 
about ten o'clock in the forenoon, and continues 
till about three in the afternoon : but the princi- 
pal time of the day is from twelve till two, the flies 
then come down in ^eat Quantities, and are al- 
ways more plentifiil m dark, cold, gloomy days, 
than in bright sun-shiny weather. Your mom- 
it^'s fishing, till the Jlies come on, should be with 
the worm or minnow ; the size of the hook thisfiy 
is made on, is No, 7 ;, but if the water is very 
low and fine, ^No. 8. 

THE BROWN FLY^ OR DUU DRAKE, 

Comes on about the middle of March, and con- 
tinues till the latter end of April ; its wings are 
made off the feather of a pheasant's wing^ which 
is fuU of fine shade, and exactly resembles the 
wing pf the fly ; the body is made of the bright 
part of hare's fur, mixed with a little of the iiefi 
part of squirrel's fur, ribbed with yellow silk, and 
a partridge's hackle wrapt over twice or thrice 
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' under thebiit of the wing: as it swims down the 
Mfater, its wings stand upright upon its back, iu 
tail is forked and the colour of its wings: it 
conies upon the water abdut eleven- o^ clocks anH 
continues on till two^ appearing on the water in 

' shoals, or great quantities ; in dark gloomy days^ 
at the approach of the least gleam of sun, it is 

. amazing to see, in a mementos time^ the surface 
of the water almost covered with ten thousand 
of these pretty little flying insects, and the fishes 

•rising and sporting at them, insomuch that you 
would think the whole river was alive ; it is a 
pleasing ^ight to the angler, and affords him 

. great diversion. In rhis manner they appear on 
the water every successive day, till the end of 
their duration. The blue dun and the brown 
are both on at the same time ; the blues are most 
plentiful in cold and dark days, and the browns 
in warm and gboiny days ; though I have often 
seen blues, browns, and granams on at the same 
time, Wh^nthey haverefused the other two sorts, 
and have taken the browns only. There cannot be 
too much said in commendation of this fly ,.both for 
its duration and the sport it affords the angler. 
The size of the hook it is made on is No, 6« 
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THE QRAVAMfOK GR£EN^^AIL, 

Comes on about the beginning of Apri], if (he 
weather is warm, being a very tender fly,.a^d 
cannot endure thecold. When they first appear 
on the water, they do so in great quantities, in 
bright mornings : you may begin to fish with 
them from si:^ .o'clock in the morning till eleven ; 
then you will find the browns come on, which 
you must^'use^ as the fish w^}! not touch the gra* 
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nams as long as the browns coilrtiiiue : vboiit five 
'o'clock if) 'the evening you may^ose theigranams 
again nvith auceeis, the iirowiis having then to- 
tally di8at>peared for that day. The granam-fly 
lis a four-winged fly : as it >swims down the wu^ 
ter Hs wirngslie flat on its back ; it has a vmalt 
tbanch t)f e^s, df a =green colour, which j^ives it 
the name orthe Greentail^fly : as soon as it lights 
on the tvater, it drops its eggs ; ft is of ^hort 
»d(ii<at»on, not lasting above a weelt, and then 
totally disappears for that year. The wings are 
'made from a feather out of the wing of a par- 
't ridge or pheasant, which is shaded like the wing 
df the fly ; the body is made of the fur from "a 
harems face, or ear, and a grizzled. hackle of a 
<!ock wrapt afnder the bnt of the wings. The 
ihook Ho. 8. 

mis WPZH^RmT 

Cothcjson abontihe twentieth of April, if the 
weather is warm, and continues on about a foi^- 
tirght: they are breil in beds df gravelby thie 
watt^r s'de, where yOu naav ftnd them in bnndhes 
engendering, topi-epare for therr production fhe 
next year: in cold and stormy days they hide 
themseiKves in the gravel, not being able to endure 
cold. Vou may tish with it from sun rise till sun 
set: b€i>ng a very kill ng fly, toomuth catnnot 
'be said in its praise. The wings are made frdm 
a woodcock's feather, out of the but of the wing ; 
the body of iead-coloured silk, with a black 
cock*s hackle wrapt twice or thrice linder the 
wings. T his fly cannot be made too fine. The 
hodk, No. 8 or 9* 
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, Comes, on abo^t the beginning of May , and 
continues on about a fortnight, and i$ to be fished - 
with after hot sun-shiny mornings; if winds and 
clouds appear, they tjien'grow weak for want of 
the sun, and ^1 upon the waters in great quan- 
tities.- The wings are made from a feather out 
of a jav'is wing, the body of an ostrich's fea- 
ther,, which is preferable to the plover's, and fine 
bUck cock's hackle wrapt over the body. It is 
a very killing fiy in small brooks. The hook, 
No. 7. 

TSE ZJTTLE ZSOSf-BLUE tZT ' 

Comes on about the seventh of May^ and eon- 
trnues on till the middle of June. In cold stormy 
days they come do^^n the waters in great qiian*^- 
titles, buki in warm diays there ai*e but few to be 
seen. As it swims down the water^ its wings 
stand upright on its back ; its tail is forked, and 
the colour of its wings: it is a neat curious fly, 
and cannot be made too fine ; it is to be fishod 
with from about eleven o'clock in the forenoon 
till three in the afternoon. When these flies are 
on, the fishes refuse every other sort, and take 
these only, every sort of fish being fond of them. 
The wings are made from a cormorant's feather 
that grows under the wing, or off the feather of 
a 'dark-blue hen, that grows on the body , under 
the wings; the body is made of water-rat's fur, 
ribbed with yellow silk, and a sooty blue hackle 
of a cock wrapt over the body. The hook,. No. 
8 or 9. , 
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" THE YELLOW SALLY FLT " 

Comes on ai>out the twentieth of May, and 
continues on till about the tenth or tivelfth of 
X June. It is a four-winged fly ; as it swims down^ 
the water its wings lie flat on its hack. The 
wino-s are made with a yellow cock s hackle, and. 
the body of marten's fur, taken from the spots 
under the ^aws, which is a fine yellow. It is one 
of those flies tliat. prepares the fish to look tor 
the MaV'flVj oi* Green-drake. The hook. No. 7. 

•' f • • • • 

1U1L OAK, ASH, WOODCOCK CAyNON, OR DOWNHILL FLY, 

Comes on about the sixteenth of Mty, and 
continues on till about a week in June ; it is ,to 
be found on the buts of trees, with its head al-. 
ways downwards, which gives it the name of the 
Downhill fly; It is bred in oakrapples, and is 
the best of all flies for bobbing at the bush in the 
natural way, and a good fly for the dab-line, 
when made artificially. The wings are made 
from a feather out of the wing of a partridge or. 
woodcock, the body with a bittern's feather, and 
the head with a little of the brown part of hares 
fur. The hook, No. 7. 

N B. Some dub it with black wool and I>a- 
bella'Coloured mohair, and bright brownish 
bear's hair, warped on with yellow silk, but the 
. liead of an ash colour ; others dub it with an 
oranee-tawney and black ground, ^nd others 
with blackish wool and gold twist; the wings oft 
the brown part of a mallard's feather, 
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THE SHORN FLY 



Comes on about the same time as 'the Cannon 
fly, and continues on till tb^ lutter end of July. 
They are generally found in niowing grass ; it is 
of the caterpillar kind, has dusky wings of a 
dark l^rown colour, with fine clear blue wings 
under them, wb ch it makes use of in its flight : 
it is in greatest perfection in June; and^ for the 
time that ^ it continues on the water, is a most 
excellent killer in rivers or brooks. There are 
three sorts of them ; the one I have described : 
there is another with a dull red wing, and a 
third with a dark blue wing, all of which the fish 
take very well, but the preference roust be givea 
to'tbe red sort : it is to be fished with any time, 
of the day^ from sun-rise to sun-set. The wings 
are made of a red cock's hackle, with a black list 
up the middle; the body w^ith a peacock's herl. 
The book No. 6, if for a river ; but if for a dead, .. 
heavy, running brook, the fly must be 'made : 
larger^as on No 4 or 5. 

» 

Comes on the Matter endof May, and continues > 
on till the ktter end of June* It is a fou>r-winged 
fly, generally flutters along the surface of the 
"water, and is what fishes are remarkably fond of; . 
^oa may fish for it successfully, after the May 
ny is gone, frooi four o'clock in the morning . 
till about seven in the evening, at which time 
the sky-Mue comes on; then chancre it for the 
sky-blue* The wings of the Orl ^y are made 
vrith a dark grizzle cock^s hackle, and the body 
of a peacock^s her], worked with dark red silk. . 
ThekoodNo. 6. 

MS 
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THE SKT'COLOITRED BLUE 



Comes on about the same time as the orl-fly,' 
and continues on till the^niddle of J u]y . It is a 
neat, curious, and beautiful fl j , its wings are 
transparent, stand upright upon its back, and 
are of a fine blue colour; its body is of a pale 
yellow, its tail forked, and the colour of its 
wings; it is a fly the fishes take extremely well* 
from seven o'clock in the evening till sun^set. — 
The wings are made from the light blue feather 
qf a hen, the body is made with pale. yellow 
mohair, mixed with light blue fur, and ribbed 
v/ith a fine cock's hackle> dyed yellow. The 
book No. 8, 



THE CADIS FLY 



Comes on abont the tenth of June j it is alare6 
four-winged fly, of a buff colour, and its' body 
the same colour of its wings : it continues on' 
the water till about the middle of J uly ; it is bred 
from the cod-bait, a curious little in*»ect: while 
in the state of a grub it is greatly to be admired, 
the outside bosk that it lives in being curiously* 
wrdught with gravel or sand. Thia fly is taken 
bestat the clearing of the water, though I thin!# 
' him aflj' worth the least notice of tmy in the Ca- 
talogue, there being many sorts far preferable to 
it. The wings are made from a feather taken ■ 
from a buff-coloured hen; the body is made of* 
buff-coloured mohair, ai)d the* legs of a pale 
yellow hackle. The hook No. 6. 
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THE BLUE GNAT 

Comes on the water about the same time «is 
tbe spinners^ (vide list tbe 1st utider June) and 
continues on about a fortnight : if the water is 
low and fine the fishes take tnem very well, and 
as long as they remain on the water. The wiugs 
of this, gnat are made with a small pale blue 
CocVs hackle, and the body with light blue fur, 
mixed with a little yellow mohair. The hook. 
No. 8 or 9. 

THE LARGE RED ANT FLY 

Comes on about the middle of June, if hot and 
Sultry weather, and continues on till about the 
li5th or l6th of July, appearing mostly in hot, 
c)osc, gloomy days: it is to be fished with from 
about eleven o'clock in the forenoon till about 
six in the evening ; then make use of the even- 
ing flies describea before. The ant-flies, when 
in perfection, are great killers, and all sorts of 
fishes that rise at flies are very fond of them ; 
and* you may take fish with them in dead heavy 
waters, as well as in streinns; The wings of this 
fly are made from a feather out of a stare's wing,^* 
and the body of peacock's berl, made' pretty 
Jarge at the tall; and fine towards the wing, with 
a fine gmger-coloured cock's hackle wrapt twice 
or thrice under the but of the wings. The h6ok 
No. 8. 

i 

THE LARGE BLACK ANT fLT 

Comes on at the same time with the red^ and \ 
h to be fished with at the same time, and after . 
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t!je saiv.e manner. 1 he wings of t »is fly are 
nnide with the lightest ftky-blue feather you cau 
get, and with the greatest gfoss ; but it is difficult 
to find any that can come up to the glossiness of 
the natural wings, except the thistle, which 
make*? thenrv the best of any thing I know of, but 
is not lasting; the i>ody is made with a black 
ostrich's feather, and a black cock's hackle wrapt 
/ under the but of the wings : it is to be made in 
the same form ns the red one. The book. Ho, 8*. 

2HE WELCHMAIPS BUTTON, OK BASLB FLT 

Comes on about the latter end of July, and~ 
continues on about nine days ; it is in form like 
a round button, from which it derives its imme ; - 
|t has four wings^ the uppermost husky and hard, -^ 
the undermost of a fine biuecolour, soft^ and 
transparent; it is to be found on hazel-trees^ or 
fern: it is an excellent fly for bobbing at the * 
bu'sh^ or dub line ; but is rather difficult to make^ 
on account of its shape and form : the wings are 
made from the red feather that grows upon the 
rump or tail of a partridge ; the body is made 
with a peacock's herl and an ostriches feather 
mixed, and the legs of a fine black cock's hackle. . 
The hook, No, 1. 

tBB lutle nMM A»B Mtdom din nxss. 

Come on about the tenth or twelfth of Aaffnst, . 
and are to be seen in warm gloomy days, till the 
latter end of September : to be fished with from 
about twelve o'clock, ti'l four in the evening, 
apd are to be made in the same form as the large 
ones, and with the same materials, but very 
small. The hook, No* 9* 
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TBE LITTLE WHIRLING BLUE 

Comes on about the tenth or twelfth of August^' 
and continues on about three weeks : as it swims 
down the water, its wings stand upriorht on its 
back ; it has a forked tail, the colour of its wings: 
it is to be fished with from eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon till three in the afternoon. The wings 
are made from a feather out of the wings of a 
starling; the body is made with a spuuielVfur, 
mixed with a little yellow, and a fine red hackle 
x>ver the body. The hook. No. 8. 

Xm LITTLE PALE BLUE 

Comes on about the same time as the Whirling. 
Blue, and continues on till about the latter end oif 
September: as it swims down the water^ ks wingji 
stand upriffbt.on its back; it has a forked tail, 
and the colour of its wings : it is a neat, curious, 
little fly, and what the graylings are very fond- 
of: it is to be fished with from about ten o'clock 
in the morning till three in the afternoon, and 
generally aiSbrds the angler great diversion. The 
wings are made from a featlier of the sea swal- 
low: the body is made of the lightest blue fur 
Jou can get, mixed with a very little yellow mo- 
air, with a fine pale blue hackle wrapt over the 
body. The hook, No. 8. 

THE WILLOW FLT 

Comes on about the beginning of September,, 
and continues on till the latter end of Octobjcr : 
it is a four*winged.fly, and generally fliiitcrs upon 
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the sufface of the water : it is to be fished w\%h in 
cold stormy days,^ being th^ most plentiful on 
the water ; but in warm sioomy diiys make use 
of the Pale Blue. Th^ wings are made of a blue 
grizzled cock's hackle, and the body 6f the blae 
part of squirreFs fnr, mixed with a little yellow 
mohair. The bbok^ No« 7. 

• 

The three last-mentioned flies concludb tlie. 
season for fly-fishing. From the middle of May 
till Aug 'St you will find great variety of fiies 
axKi gnats upon the water every day ; so that you 
must observe it as a general rule to fish with the . 
first fly that comes on in the morning; that fljr 
being the first which is on the water in the day 
that is first mentioned in every months and then 
you will sec the other flies and gnats comings 
down every day in regular succession^ every- 
Mkcceedicig day til). August. The great numbec 
of flies anS iusecis that are oa the water all the 
hot summer months, and the great variety of 
ibod that the fishe« have^ both at top and bot- 
t^nii, makes them very uice>. and more difiicult. 
to be taken than in the spring or in the autiima. 
The great number of flies and insects which are 
on the water all the summer months^ totally 
disappear about the middle of August^ so that 
yOur diversion is ba certain with the three aq* 
tumnat flies^ viz. the Little Whirling; Blue^ the 
Pale Blue, and the Willow-fly, as with the 
thiee spring flies, which ^are' the Red fly, the 
Blue Dun, and the Brown. In the^e two sea- 
sons of the year, if the weather is favourable, 
and water in order, you will find your sport 
more certain and regular than in the hotter 
months/ This last hst of flies mi^y be d^eme4 
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the standard of artificial fly-fishing; they are 
ingenious Bowlker's, of Ludlow m Shropshire* 
For their ekcellency they are not to be equalled. 
Tbey will kill fish in any county of England 
and Waled, and are < what I call The Angler's 
Treasure. Their hames are universally known. 
As for the flies called Lochaber's Golden Sootys, 
&q. &c which are to be 9iet with in a late pub- 
lication^ they are not sufficiently known to be 
of general use. 

Mot only these flies that are most useful in 
the recreation of angling, but myriad.v more, 
comeftuder the angler's observation, when n 

fursuit of bis pastime, which will not only tiil 
is mind with wonder and admiration, at the 
incomprehensible works of Nature^ but likewise 
make him praise that Almighty Power from 
whom both himseM* and them derive their 

beijde. 

Th^e rs so 4>eautiful a passage a-propos to 
•this subject, in Thomson's Summer, that 1 think 
the insertion of some part of it must prove ac- 
ceptoble to the informed and pious mind : 

, 1 . . n iii I.I . H i ^ or ^AukW the tnusedisdain 
To let the little livel> eiimmeivrace 
Live in her lay, and flutter through her song : 
Not mesa; though simple, to the sun allayed, 
From him .'they uraty their aoiinating fire* 

W^k'd by his warmer ray, the reptile young 
. Cone winged stbread, by the light air upborne, 
Lighter and* f u Ajot soul» From • ev'ry chink 
And secret corner, where they slept away 
Their wintry storms, or rising from their tombs 
To higher hie, i»y myriads forth at once 
Swarming they pour, of ail the varied hues 
Their beauty-beaming parent can disclose. 
Ten thousand fdrms^ ten thousand different tribes, 
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People ilie blaze.- To suuny waters some 
' By fatal instinct fly, where on the pool 
They sportive wheel ; or falling doivn the stream. 
Are smitciiM immediate by the qiiick-ey'd trout 
Or darting salmon. Through the green-wood glade 
8om( love to stray, there lod^^d, aimis^d, and ted. 
In the iresh leaf : luxurious, others make 
The meads theH* choice, and visit evVy ffow'r 
And ev*ry latent herb, for the sweJet task 
To |)rGpagate their kinds, and where to wrap, 
In what soft bed^, their young, yet undisclosed. 
Employs their tender care: some to the house. 
The fold, and dairy, hungry bend their flight. 
Sip round the pail, or taste the curdling cheese : 
Oft, inadvertant from the milky stream 
They meet their fate, or wclt'ring in the bowl. 
With powerless wings around them wrap*d, expire. 

Resounds thejiving surface of the ground; 
Nor undelightful is the ceaseless hum 
To him who muses through the woods at noon. 
Or drowsy shepherd as he lies reclin'd, 
With half-shut eyes beneath the floating shade 
^f willow3 grey, close crowding o'er the brQok. 

Gradual firom these what numerous kipds descend 
Evading e'en the miscroscopic tyel 
T^^l nature swarms with lite, one wond'rous maftS 
Of animals, or atoms organiz'd, 
Waitinj^ the vital breath, when parent heav'a 
Shall bid his spirit i)low. 

Let no presuming impious raikr tax ' 
Creative wisdom, as if aught was form'd 
In vain, or not for admirsuble ends : 
Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 
liis works unwise, oi which the' smallest parjt ' 
Exceeds the narxow vision of her mipd \ 
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THE BEST RULES FOR ARTIFICIAIi FLY-FISHING. 



IT is tlie best fishing in a river somewhat dis* 
turbed with rain, or in a cloudy day, when the. 
waters are moved with a gentle breeze : the south 
and West winds are the best : and if the wind 
blows high, yet not so but that you may conve- 
niently guide your tackle, the fishes will rise in 
the still deeps ; but if there is little wind stirring, 
the best angling is in swift streams. 

In casting your hne, do it always before you, 
and in such a manner that the fly may fall first 
on the water> and as little of your line with it as 
possible ; but if the wind is high, you will theix 
be fofc^d to drown a good part of it, that yoti 
may keep the fly on the water ; and endeavour, 
as much as you can, to have the wind at your back, 
and the sun in your face ; but the winding of the 
river w^ill frequently render that impracticable. , 
When you throw your line, wave the rod in a' 
sTmall circumference round vour head, and never 
inake a return of it before it has had its full 
scope — for if j^ou do the fly will snap off. 

Although when you an^le the day is cloudy 
and windy, and the water tnick, you must keep 
the fly in continual motion, otherwise the fishes 
will discern the <leceit. 

'* Uj)on the curling surface let it elide 
" With naffal motion from your nand supply'd, . 
" Agaijast the stream now gently let it play, 
« Now in the r^pid eddy roll away." 

Let the line he twice as long as the rod, unless 
the river is encumbr ed with wood ; and always 

N 
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5tand as ^ar off the bank as the length of your 
line will permit^ when you cast the fly to the 
contrary side ; but if the wind blows so that j'ou 
must throw your line on the same side you are 
on, stand on the very brink of the riv-,er, and cast 
your fly at the utmost length of the rod and line^ 
up or down the sti'eam as the wind serves*. 

You must have a quick sharp eye, and active, 
hand, to strike directly a fish rises ; or else, fiod* 
i^ig the mistake, he will spew out the hook. 

Mdoall light coloured flies are for clear waters 
and clear atmospheres, large dark coloured flies 
when vice versa. 

When after rain tjhe water becomes brownislj^^ 
an orange coloured % is taken greedilJ^ 

When fishes rise ^t ttie fly v^ry often, and yet 
never take it, you ma\ conclude that it is not 
what they like ; Iherelore change it for one they, 
do. 

When you see a fish rise, throw yonr fly be- 
yond him, and draw it gently over the place 
where he rose i and if it is a proper .^y for. the 
s^eason, and you cast it with anicety> the fish i^t 
your own. 

When you angle in slow running rivers, or 
siiH places, with an artificial fly, cast it across the 
water, and let 11 sink a little in the water, and 
tlien draw it gently over to you again^ letting the 
current carry it slowlj down. This is the best 
way for slow waters; but for quick ones yo.ur 
fly must always swim on the top, under the con- 
tinual inspection of your eyes, which ought,^for 
this kind of anglings to be as sharp as the basi* 
YisVs. 

It is a good plan., always to CArrv acme dub* 
kingi gu^i Jiooks, aad silk, out viritb yoa in a 
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small pocket*bcx>k> that you mav be able always 
to imitate any fly you see the fisb rise at more 
than others. 

The ligiHer yowr dies fall on the water the 
better ; this you will not accomplish by strength, 
hut by practice, always raising your rod by de- 
grees, after you have ohade your cast. A 
young angler should never use more than one 
sy on the -stretcher at first, but when he can 
throw out pretty well^ he may add to the 
stretcher one or more droppers, observing always 
to let them be one yard asunder. 

I shall now conclude these rule»by giving the 
reader a passage relating to artificial fly-fishing, 
(with the alteration only of two or three mono- 
syllables) from the Spring of that elegant and 
natural descriptive, poet,. Mr. Thomson, which 
cannot fail of contributing as well to his amuse- 
ment as instruction.. 

< 

Soon as the first fbul'terrentef the brooks, . 
SweiPd with the veraai rains, is ebb'd away, 
And, whitening, down their mossy-tinctur'a stream 
Descends the billowy foam^ then is the tiine. 
While yet the dark-4>rovf4i water aids the guile. 
To tempt the trout The well-dissembled fly, 
The rod fine tap'ring with elastic spring, 
Snatcb'd from the bliary steed the. floating line. 
And all thy slender wat'ry stores prepare ; 
But let not on th^ hook th^ tortur'd worm, 
Convulsive twist in agonizing folds, . 
' Which, by rapacious hunger swallowed deep, 
Gives, 21^ you tear it from the bleeding bj-east 
Of the weak helpless uncomplaining wretch, 
Harsh pain and horror to the tender hand. 
When with his lively ray the potent sun 
Has pierc*d the streamy and soub*d the finny racc|^ , 
, Then, issuing cheerful to thy sport repair ; 
Chief should the western breeaes curnng play, 
And light ofer ether bear the $li#dowy.cToods^ 
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High to their fovftit, this day, amid the hills ; 
And woodlands warbling round, trace up the brooks ; 
'Ifhen next pursue their rocky channerd maze 
Down to the river in whose ample wave 
Their little naiads love to sport at large': 
Just in the dubious point, where with the pool 
Is max'd the trembling stream, or where it boils 
Around the stone, or from the hollow bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow, 
There throw, nice judging, the delusive fiy, 
. And as yoi| lead it round in artful curve, 
. With eye attentive mark the springing game : 
Straight as above the Siirface of the flood 
They wanton rise, or, urg^d by hunger, leap, 
Then fix with gentle twitch the barbed hook; 
Sonie lightly tossing to the grassy bank^ 
And to the shelving shore slow dragging some, 
With various hand7proportion*d to their force; 
If yet too young, and easily deceiv'd, • 
A worthless prey scarce bends jour pliant rod, 
Him piteous of his youth, and the short space 
He has eojoy'd the vital light of heav'n^ > 

Soil disengage, and back into the stream 
The specklea captive throw; but should you lore 
From the dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendent trees, the monarch of the brook, 
Behoves you then to ply your finest art. 
Long time he, following cautious, scans the fly, 
And oft attempts to seise it, but as oft 
The dimpl'd water speaks his jealous fear. 
At last, while haply o*er the shaded sun 
Passes a cloud, he desperate %.kes the death. 
With sullen plunge: at once he darts along, 
Deep" struck, and runs out all the lengthen d line. 
Then seeks the farthest ooze, the sheltering wood. 
The cavernM bank, the old secure abode; 
And flies alof^, and flounces round the pool^ 
Indignant of the guik?. With yielding hand, 
That feels him stiJI, yet to his lurious ciourse 
Gives way, you, now retiring, following now 
Across the stream, exhaust his idle rage. 
Till floating broad upon his breathless side. 
And to his fate abandoned, to the shore 
You gaily dcag your unresisting prize. 
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PUAP, VI, 



OfT^E PBJKCIPAL RIVJBRS IN ENGLAND AHD PAHXICV-^ 

L.iRLT THE THAVE9. . 



THE'riversiti England kre said by Bf.H^ylin, , 
to be three hundred and twenty-five, though <. 
others increase iheir number to four hundred 
and fifty* It would be superfloas here to treat 
particulariy of their diversttie*, their situations, 
their distance, and remoteness to each other, 
their nearness or vici n i r y to t he se^i, the q ual i ties 
of their water,, and the. various species of fish 
they contain. Those that have a more imme- 
diate intercourse with the sea, particularly of its 
id^nences, and have the same vicissitudes, the 
same fluxes and refluxes^ the same salt winter, 
and the same sort of fish which frequent those 
>seas where they disembogue themselves. The 
mouths of the rivei^areioo deeptobe fathprned 
•by the cordage of a line; biit more iulaird, and 
the farther distant from the common receptacle 
of waters, the rivers are most proper for the 
•angler's diversion* .• 

The . principal rivers in Eng}a|)d 'are th^ - ; 
Thaities, Severn, Trent, Tine, Tweed, Medway, 
Tees, Dove, Isis, Tame, Willey, Avon, Lea, Tre» 
rel, LQji,Nen,WeHand;DaYent, Calder, Wharf, , 
Nid, Don, Swale^ Hull, Ouse, and Are. The ri- 
vers in Wales are reckoned above two hundred, , 
the principalof which are the Dee, Wye,Coawy, . 
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Tivy, Chedlayday, Cluid, Usk, Tovy, Taff, and 
Dovy. Several rivers in England run under- 

f rounds and then rise again; as a branch of the 
led way in Kent ; the Mole in Surrey ; Hans in. 
Staffordshire ; the little rivers Allen in Denbigh- 
shire, and Deveril in Wilthire; the river Recall 
hides itself under jB:round^ near Elmsley in the 
Horth Riding of Yorkshire ; at Ashwell in Bed- 
fordshire^ rise so many sources of- springs th^t 
ibey soon drive a mill ; at Cheddery near Ax- 
bridge in Somersetshire, is a spring that driven 
twelve miles in a quarter of a. mile. , In the midst 
of' the river Nen, south of Peterboroueh in 
^Northamptonshire^ is $i deep gulf, called Medes- 
well> so cold; that in summer no swimmer is able 
to endure it, yet is not frozen in the winter* But 
of these enough. 

As the maps will give a better prospect of these 
than any enumeration of them can ao, let every 
angler have a large one of England, ot at least of 
the particular county where he usually angles^ 
ai;d therein he may with delight observe the 
spring head^ scite, distance^ various passages^ 
windings, turnings^ and confluxes of each parti- 
cular river, with what towns, castles, churches^ 
gentlemen's seats> and places of note, are on or 
near the banks ; making, as he angles, remarks 
proper to the nature of each. The six principal 
rivers are as follow: 

1. The Thames, compounded of two rivers'. 
Tame and Isis. The Tame rises ia Bucks, be^ 
yond Tame in Oxfordshire, and the latter in 
Catswold-bills, near Cirencester in GJoucester- 
sbire. They meet about Dorchester, m O^ford^ 
ducej^and thence run united betwixt that county 
.ajaU Bucks, and between Buckinghamsbire^Mid* 
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dlesex^ and Essexy on one sHe, aiul Surrey and 
Kenton the other, wedding, itself to the.K^ehtish 
Med way in the very jaws of the peean. This 
river is said to feel the violence and benefit of 
the sea more than any other river in Europe, eb- 
bing and flowing twice a day, more than sixty 
miles. Sir John Denham has given so grand a 
description of the Thames, jn his Cooper's-hill, 
that I think the insertion of some part, cannot 
prove i>nacceptible to the reader: 

My eye descending from the hill, surveys - 

WhereThamts among the wanton vallies strays; / 

Thames, the most lord of all the ocean's sons 

By his old Sire, to his emhraceS run, 

Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 

Like mprtal life to meet eternity ; ' 

Tho' with those streams he no resemblance hold, 

"^hose foam is amber and their gravel gold : 

His genuine and less guilty wealth t' explore, 

Search not his bottbm, but survey his snore ; 

O'er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing, 

And hatches plenty for the ensuing spring; 

Nor then destroys it with too fond a stay, 

Like mothers which their infants overlay : 

Nor with a sudden and impetuous wave. 

Like profuse kipgs, resupies the wealth he gave. 

No unexpected inundations spoil . 

The mower's hopes, or mock the ploughman's toil; . 

But go^I-hke his unweary'd bounty flows : 

First lives to do, then love^ the good he does. 

Nor are his blessings to his banks confin'd, 

But free and common as th^ sea or wind ; 

When he, to boast or to disj^erse his stores, 

Full of the tribute of his grateful shores, 

Visitsthe world, and in hS flying tow'rs 

Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours, 

Finds wealth where 'tis, bestows it where it wants, 

Cities in deserts, woods in cities, plants^ 

So that to tis no thin^, ri^ place, is strange. 

While his faif bosom is the world's exchange. 
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The second river of note is the Severn, whicH 
1ms its beginning in Plinilinunon-hill, in Mont- 
gon>eryshire, awi its end seven miles from Bris- 
tol ; washinjj; in that place the walls of Shrews- 
bury, Worcester,. Gloucester, and divers other 
plices and palaces of note. It receives greater 
-rivers, and is farther navigable 4han the Tbaiaes, . 
but does not equal it for the quantity and quality 
Jdi itj^ fieh* 

3. The Trent (so called on ^ account^ of the 
thirty different kinds of fish which are found ia 
it, or because it receives tiiirty small rivers) has 
its fountain in Staffordshire, and gliding tbf ough 
tiie counties of Nottingham, Lincoln, Leicester, . 
and Yoik, augments the turbulent current of the - 
Humber^ the most violent stream of all the isle. 
The Humber is not a distinct river, because it 
has not a spring head of its own, ..but is rather - 
the mouth or a$tuarium of divers rivers meeting 
together : among which, besides the Trent, are * 
the Darvent ^nd Ouse. 

4. The Med way, a Kientish river, rises near - 
Tunbridge, passes by Maidstone, runs by Ro- - 
Chester, discharges itself into the mouth of the. 
the Thames, hy Sheerness : a ri^er chiefly re- - 
inarkable ft)r the dock at Chatham, where ships - 
of the first rate are built and repaired for the use.- 
of the English navy. 

5. The Tweed, the north-east boundary of; 
England, on whose banks is seated the strong and - 
almost impregnable town of Berwick : 

6. The Tine, famous for Newcastle, and its.in- . 
exhaustible coal-pits. These, and the rest of 

. principal note, are thus described in one of Mr. . 
Bray ton's sonnets: 
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The flood's Queen, Thames, [for ships and swans is 
crowned, 
And stately Severn for her shore is prais'd; 
The Chrystal Trent for fords and fish renown'd, 
And Avon's fame to AlbiohV cliffs is raised : 



a. 



Carlegion Chester vaunts her holy Dee j , 
York many wonders of her Ou^e can tell s 

The Peak her Dove, whose banks so fertile be, 
And Kent will say her Medway doth excel.. 

3. 

Cotswold cqmnaands her Isis to the Tame : 
Our northern borders boast of Tweed's fair flood*: 

Our western parts extol their Willy's fame, 
And the old Lea brags of the Danish^blood. 

But let me return to the Thanie»>of which^andf 
the rivers that fall into it, I shall treat somewhat 
particularly, as they ar^ more the seat for the di- 
veriiion of angling than any others. The higher 
an angler goes up the Thames, if within about 40 
miles, the more sport, ^nd the greater variety of 
fibh he will meet \yith; but as few Londoners go* 
so far from home, I shall meation the best pUces 
for Thames artgiing from London Bridge to^ 
Chelsea. , 

But before I, proceed any farther on'this'suh- 
ject, it will be necessary to lay down some rules 
which the angler must attend to. 

If the air is cold and raw, the wind higl|| the 
water rough, or if the weather Is wet, it is totally, 
useless to angle in the Thames. 
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Biit when the sky is serene, the air temperate^ 
and the water smooth, saacess will attend you. 

The proper hoars for angling are from the 
time that the tide is half-ebbed, to within two 
hours of the high water, provided the Iand*iioods 
do not come down. 

Always pitch vour boat under the wind ; that 
is, if the wind be in south, then keep on the 
Surrey shore : if north, on the London side» 

The best places for pitching a boat to angle in 
the Thames, are about one hundred and fifty 
yards from York Stairs ; the Savoy, Somerset- 
bouse, Dorset Stairs, Black-Friars Stairs, the 
Dung-Wharf near Water- Lane, Trig Stairs, and 
Essex Stairs. On Surrey side Falcon Stairs^ 
Barge Houses, Cuper's, vulgo Cupid's Staiis^ 
.the WindmiUy and Lambeth. 

There are very good roach and dace to be 
caught at Westminster Bridge, if the weather is^ 
favourable iu Autumn ; the fifth arch on the 
- Borth-side is best to pitch the boat. 
. When you go to angle at GbeUea, on a cahn 
fair day, the wind being in a right corner, pitch 
^our boat almost opposite the church, and angle 
in tbe sis or seven feet water, where, as well as 
at Battersea Bridge, you will meet with plenty of 
roach and dace. 

Mortlake Deeps is the next place where roach 
principally resort when the weeds are rotten ; 
and here are ^ood carp to be very often taken. 

From the side of the Aits opposite to Brent* 
ford, isleworth, and Twickenham, there is very 
good angling for roach, dace, gudgeons, and. 
perch; very often you will meet with trout and 
ciwrp. 
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Teddingtcm Banks are reinackabie for good 
gudgeons^ roach^ &c. 

Kingston-wick atid Kingston, are famous for 
barbel^ roach, and daoe. 

At Hampton and Suubury there is good an- 
gling for barbel, roach, dace, chub» gudgeons^ 
and skeggers ; and firotn the Aits, for troat and' 
large perch, 

Walton Deeps and Shepperton Pool abound 
with large barbel and dace* 

At and about Windsor is a vast variety of all 
sorts of fish ; but if a man bo found angling in 
another's water, (without leave) he is fined very 
high by the court of that town, if he only catches 
a single gudgeon^ &c. 

Ot the rivers that empty themselves intd tbd 
Thames^ and of others wbich are not far from it : 
I shall begin with those on the north-side. 

1. Vlfoixl river, the upper part of which 
abounds with roach, dace^ and some perch, but 
between Ilford and the Thames, especially ab6ut 
three miles from the town,- there is pike. 

2. Woodford riveri stored with perch, ohub,. 
roach, and dace. 

3. Stratford river affords the angler good di* 
version for roach, dace, ^hub, pexch, &c. 

4. Bow river, having the same fish in it as the 
Stratford river. 

5. Hackney river, having plenty of large barbel, 
chub, roacb^ dac^, gudgeon, e^ls, and lamprep* 
In this river the barbels, eels, and gudgeons, are 
ycury fine. , The river IjeabTiios .here, and the 
higher you go up it the greater sport you «r.ill 
have: tbeRye-house,near Uoddesdoo, (famous 
for the plot) is an excellent port to go tofoi* di*" 
Vfarsion. . 
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The back waters near lotten ham Mills abound 
with fish. 

• -6. Waltham river, besides large barbel, chub, 
roach, dace, gudgeon, and eels, has good store 
of fine pike, and some carp. 

7. The New River, pfetty well stored with 
chub, roach, dace, gudgeon^ and eels, 

8. Brentford river, a good one formerly, but 
now much abu^d by poachers ; but the angler 
may meet with some chub, roach, dace, and 
perch. 

9. Hounslow river, well stored with roach, 
dace, perch, pike, and gudgeons. 

11. Ux bridge river, excellent for its large and 
fat trouts ; but as the wieter is rented, not only 
leave must be obtained to angle ^ in it ; but voa 
must pay so much per pound for> what you sill. 
Denhaiil, near Uxbridge, is a very famous place.' 

Having now done with the north side, I pro- 
ceed to the south of the Thames. 

1. Deptford river, now very much decayed, 
and has but a few fish in it, as roach, dace, and 
flounders; though by chance you may rheet with 
a trout. 

2. Lewisham river, in which are some good 
trouts, large roacb^ chub, gudgeon, perch, and 
dace. 

3. Wandsworih river, well stored with gud- 
geons, dace, flounders, perch, pike, and some 
carp, and trouts ; very large silver eels are often 
taken there. 

4. Mitcham river^ its principal fish are trouts. 
. 5- Merton river, for trouts also. 

. 6. Carshalton river, abounding with trouts, 
and other white fishes. 
7. Mousley river, yielding perch, jack, roach. 
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dace, chub, gudgeons, eels, fiouoders^ barbels, 
^and trouts. 

8. Eshei' river, good for jacks, perch, chub, 
roai^b, dace, gudgeons, eels, flounders, barbels, 
and trouts, 

9. Cobham river, stored with plenty of good 
troats, fat and la.ge, as also dace, perch, chubs, 
jacks, and gudgeons. 

10. Wey bridge river, affording good diversion 
for carp, some of which '^veigh eight or nine. 

{)ounds ;tilso jack, roach, dace, flounders, popes, 
arge bleak, barbel, and gudgeons. 

1 1. By fleet river, wherein ^re very large pikes, 
jacks, and'tench ; perch, of eighteen inches long ; 
good carp, large flounders, breani, roach, dace, 
gudgeons, popes, large chub and eels. 

I shall conclude tnis account of the Thames, 
and the principal rivers that fall into and com- 
pose it, with the following beautiful lines of Mr. 
Pope: 

First the fam'd authors of his ancient name, 
The winding Isis, and the fruitful Thantp ; 
The Kennet swift, for silver eels renowned ; 
The Lodden slow, with verdant alders crown'd. 
Cole, whose darkstrestms his flowYy islands lave; 
And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave : 
Tiie blue transparent Vandalis appears ; 
. The gulfy Lee his scd^y tresses rears ; 

And sullen Mole,^^that hides his diving flood'; 
And silent Darant, slain'd with l)anish blood. 
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CHAP. VI r. 



OF THE GAME IJVWS RELATIVE TO ANGLING. 



I8t. THE PENALTY OF FISHING IN PONDS AND OTHER PRIVATE 

FISHERIES. 



1 . ANY may erect'a fish-pond witbow t licence, 
because it is a matter of profit, for the increase 
of victuals. 2. Inst. 199. 

2. If any trespass in ponds be therefore attain- 
ted atthesuitof the party, great and large amends 
shall be awarded according to the trespass ; and 
they shall have three years' imprisonmeDt, and 
H'ter shall make fine at the king's pleasure, (if 
tl .ey lave whereof) and then shall find good surely 
t1 at after they shall not commit the like trespass : 
and if they have not whereof to make fine, after 
three years imprisonment, they shall find like 
surety ; and if they cannot find surety, tliey^ 
shall abjure the reaim- And if none sue within 
the year and day, the king shall have £*uit. 3. 
Ed, I. c. 20. Note, those are trespassers in 

fonds, who endeavour to take fish therein. 2. 
nst. 200. / 

3. If any person shall unlawfully break, cut, 
or destroy, any head or dam of a fish-pond, or 
shall wrongfully fish therein^ with an intent to 

2 
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take and kill fish, be shall, on conviction, at the 
suit of the king, or of the party, at the assizes or 
sessions, be in>prisoned three months, and pay 
treble damages ; and after the three months 
expired, shall find sureties for his good abearing 
for seven years, or remain in prison till he doth. 
5. El. c. 21. s. 2. 6. 

4. Whereas divers idle, disorderly, and mean 
persons, betake themselves to the stealing, taking, 
and killing of fish, out of ponds, pools, motes, 
stews, and other several waters and rivers, to the 
great damage of the owners thereof; it is enact- 
ed, that if any person shall use any net, angle^ 
hair, noose, troll, or spear ; or shall lay any wears, 
pots^ fish-hooks, or other engines ; or shall take 
any fish by ^ny means or device whatever, or 
be aiding thereuutOi in any river, stew, poud» 
ihotei or other wator, without the consent of the 
lord or owner of the w aier ; and be thereof con* 
victed by confesaionj or oath of one witness, be- 
fore one justice, in one month after the olTence, 
every such ofiender iu stealingi taking, or killing 
fijib, shall for every such qSence give to the party 
ii)jured such recompence^and in such lime as the 
justico shall appoint, not exceeding treble da- 
mages; and moreover shall pay down to the over- 
seers for the use of the poof, such sum, not ex- 
ceeding 10s. as the justice shall think meet; in 
default of payment, to be levied by distress ; for 
w^ant of distress to be committed to the house of 
correction, not exceeding one month, unless he 
enter into a bond with one surety to the party in« 
jured, not exceeding lOl. never to offend in like 
manner, 22 and^.S C. 2. c, 25. s. 7. And the jus- 
tice may take, cut, and destroy, all such angles^ 
spears^ hairs, nooses, trolls^ wears, pots, fish- 

02 
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hooks, nets, or other engines, wherewith such 
ojBTender shall be apprehended, S. 8. 

Persons aggrieved may appeal to the r.ext 
sessions-, whose determination shall be final, if no 
title to* any land, royalty, or fishery, be therein 
concerned. S. 19- 

5. Whereas divers idle, disorderly, and mean 
persons, liaveand keep nets, ?.ngles, ieaps,pilches, 
and other engines, for the taking and killing of 
fishontof ponds,waters,rivers,and other fisheries, 
to the damage of the owners thereof; therefore, 
no person hereafter shall have or keep any net, 
angle, leap, pilche, or other engine for the taking 
of fish, other than the makers-and setters thereof, 
and otiier than the owner and occupier of o river 
or fishery ; and except fishermen and their ap- 
prentices lawfully authorized in navigable rivers. 
And the owner or occupier of the river or fish ; 
and every other person dv him appointed, may 
seize, detain, and keep to his own use, every net, 
angle, leap, pilche, and other engine, which be 
shall find used or laid, or in the possession of any 
person fishing in any river or fisnery, without the 
consent of the owner or occupier thereof. And 
also, any person, authorized by a justice's war- 
rant, may in the day time search the houses, out- 
houses, and other places, of any person hereby 
prohibited to have or keep the same, who shall be 
suspected to have or keep in his custody or pos- 
session any net, angle, leap, pilche^ or other en- 
gine .aforesaid, and seize and keep the same, to 
his own use, or cut aid destroy the same; as 
things by this act prohibited to be kept by per- 
sons of their dgree. 4 and 6 W. c. 23. s. o\ 6. 

C), If any person shall enter into any park' or' 
paddock^ fenced in and closed, or into any gar- 
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den, orchard, or yard, adjoining or belonging to 
any dwelling-house, in or through which park or 
paddock, garden, orchard, or yard, any stream of 
water or river shall run or be, or wherein shall be 
any river, stream, pool, pond ^mote, stew,or othei? 
water, and by any ways, means, or device what«> 
ever,sha}l steal,. take^kill, or destroy, any fish bred,, 
kept, or preserved therein, without the consent of 
the owner thereof; or shall be aiding or assisting^ 
therein ; or shall receive or buy any such fish, 
knowing the same tu be stolen or taken as afore^^ 
said; and shall be convicted thereof at the as« 
sizes, within six calendar months after the offence 
committed ; he shall be transported for seven 
years. And any offender, surrendering himself 
to a justice, or being apprehended, or in custody for 
such offence, or on any other account, who -shall 
make confession thereof, and a true discovery, on, 
oath, of his accomplice, or accomplices, so as- 
such accomplice may be apprehended, and shall 
on trial give evidence so as to convict such ac^ 
complice, shall be discharged of the x)ffence, so» 
hy him confessed. 5. G. 3. c. 14. s. 1, 3. 

And if any person shall take, kill, or destroy^ 
or attempt to kill, take, or destroy, any fish, in any 
river or stream, pond, pool, or other water, (not 
being in any park or paddock, or »n any garden, 
orchard, or yard, adjoining or belonging to any 
dwcllinfT-house, buimuny other enclosed ground, 
being private property) he shall, on conviction 
before one justice, on the oath of one witness, 
forfeit ol. to the owner or owners of the fishery, 
of such river or stream of water, or of such pond, 
pool, mote, or other watel* : and such justice, on 
complaint, upon oath, may issue his warrant to * 
bring the person complained of before hiuj ; and 
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if he shall be convicted before sach justice, or 
other justice of the county or place, he shall 
immediately after conviction pay the said penalty 
of -51. to such justice^ for the use of such person . 
as the same is hereby appointed to be paid unto; 
and in default thereof, shall be committed by such 
justice to the house of correction, for any time 
not exceieding six months, unless the forfeiture 
shall be sooner paid ; or such owner of the fish- 
ery may bring an action for the penalty (within 
*^ six calendar months after the offence) in any of 
^'. the courts of record at Westminster. S. 3, 4-. . 

Provided, that nothing in this act shall extend 
to subject any persons to the penalties thereof, 
who shall fish, take, or kill, and carry away^any' 
fish in any river or stream of water, pond, poo), 
or other water, wherein such person shall have a 
just right or claim to take, kill, or carry away 
such fisih. Si 5. 

7. By the black act, if any person, being 
armed and disguised, shall unlawfully steal or 
take away any fish out of any river or pond ; or 
. (whether armed or disguised, or not) shall unlaw- 
fully and maliciously break down the head or 
mound of any fish-pond, whereby tlie fish shall 
be lost or destroyed, or shall rescue any person in 
custody for such pft'ence, or procure any other to 
join w>th him therein, he shall b^ guilty of felony, 
without benefit of clergy. 



«dly. RULES CONCERNING THE ASSIZE. AND PRESERVING 

THE BREED OF FISH. 

1. If any person shall lay or draw any net, en- 
gine, or other device, or cause any thin^ to be done 
i« the Severn, Dee, Wye, Teame, Were> Tees, 
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Rtbble^ Mer««ey, Dun, Air, Ouze, Swaile,Caldep 
Wharfe, Eure, Darwent, or Trent, whereby the - 
spawn or fry of salmon, or any kepper or shedder^ 
salmon, or any salmon not 18 inches from the eye 
tp the extent of the middle of the tail, shall be 
taken and killed ; or shaH set any bank,dam,hedge, 
stank, or net across the same, whereb}' the salmon 
fnay be taken, or hindered from passing up to 
spawn, or shall between Jtriy 31, and November 
12, (except in the Ribble, where they may be 
taken between Jan. 1, and Sept. 15,) lake any 
salmon of any kind in any of the said rivers, or 
shall, after Nov. 12, yearly, fish there for salmon, 
* with any net less than Sy inches in the mesh ; he 
shaU> on conviction, in one month, before one 
justice, on view, confession, or oath of one wit- 
ness, forfeit 5l. and the fish, nets, and engines ; 
half the said sum to the informer, and half to the 
pooK, by distress ; for want of distress, to be 
conimitted to the bouse of correction or goal, not 
more than three months, nor less than one, to be 
kept to hard labour, and to suffer such other cor- 
poral punishmentasthejustice shall think fit : the 
netsand engines to be cut or destroyed, in presence 
ofthejustice: the banks,dams,hedges,andstanks, 
to be demolished at the charge of the oflfender, 
to be levied in like manner: l.G.st 2.c. 18. s. 14. 
> Note^ It is not said who shall have the fish ; so 
that it seems they are forfeited to the king. 

And no salmon out of the said rivers shall be 
sent to London, under six pounds weight; on pain 
that the sender, buyer, or seller, on the like con- 
viction, shall forfeit 5l. and the fish ; half to the 
informer and half tfi the poor, by distress ; for 
want of sufficient distress, to be committed to the 
house of correction or goal^ to be kept to hard 
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labour for three months^ if pot paid in the 
mean time. Id. S. 15. 

And persons aggrieved may appeal to the next 
Sessions. Id. S. 17* 

2. No salmon shall be taken in the Humber, 
Oiize,Trent, Done, Aire, Darwent,Wharfe,Ntd, 
Yore, Swale, Tees, Tine, Eden, or any other wat^ 
wheiein salmon are taken, between Sept. 8 and 
Nov. U. Nor shall any young sahnon be taken at 
inillpools(uor in other places, 13. K«9st.K.sl. I.e. 
19.) from Mid-April to Midsummer, on pain of 
having the nets and engines burnt for the first of- 
fence : for the second, imprisonment for a quarter 
of a year ; for the third, a whole year ; and, as the 
trespass increaseth, so shall the punishment. And 
overseers shall be assigned to enquire thereof. 
l:i £d. 1. St. I.e. 47* That is, under, the great 
seal, and by authority of parliament. 2. Inst.477. 

And no persou shall put in the waters of Ti^a- 
mise, Huniber, Ouze, Trent, nor any other wa- 
ters, in any time of the year, any nets called 
stalkers, nor other nets nor engines whatsoever, 
hy which the fry or breed of salmon, lampreys, 
or any other fish, may in any wise be taken or 
destroved : on the like pain. 13 R. S st. 1. e. I9« 

And the waters of Loti, Wy re, Mersey, Ry bby 1, 
and all other waters in Lancashire, shall he putin 
defence as to taking of Salmon to Michaelmas to 
Candlemas, and in no other time of the year.. 
And conservators shall be appointed in like 
manner. 13 R. 2. st. i. c. 19. 

And the justices of the peace (and the maycMr, 
of London, on the Thames and Med way,) shuU 
survey the offences in both the acts above-men* 
tioned ; and shall survey and search all the wearft 
in such rivers ; that they bbafi not be very strut 
for the destruction of such fry apd broody but of 
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reasonable wideness alter the old assize used or 
accustomed; and they shall appoint under-con- 
•seivaiors, who shall be sworn to make like sur- 
vey, search, and punish liient. AikI they shall 
enquire in session, as well' by their office, as at 
the information of the under-conservators, of all 
defaults aforesaid, and shall cause them which 
shall be liiereof indicted, to come before them^ 
and if thej'sliall be thereof convicted, thev shall 
have imprisonment, and make fine at the discre- 
tion of the justices ; aild if the same be at the in- 
formation of an under-conservator, he shall have 
half the fine. 17 U. 2. c. i). 

3. By the 1 Eliz. c. 17. No person, of what 
estate, degree, and condition soever he be, shall 
ittke and kill any young brood, spawn^or fry of 
^sh ; noi* shall take or kill any salmon or trouts, 
«iot being in season, being kepper and shedder , 
nor an^ pike or pikerel, not being in length ten 
inches tiiihor more ; nor any salmon, not being in 
leni^ih si :^ teen inches fish ; nor any barbel, not 
b^ing in length tvvelve inches : and no person 
shall fisb>, or take fish, by any device, but only 
\vith a net or trammel, whereof the mash shall 
be two inches and a half broad, (anglini? ex- 
cepted, and except smelts, loches, minnows, buU** 
heads, gudgeons, and eels;) on pavn of forfeiting 
Ws. for every offence, and also the lish, nets, and 
ene:ines. 

Note, In some editions of the statutes it is ^OU 
in others ^Os. in the records it is not distinguish-' 
able whether it is pounds or shillings. The lat- 
ter seems more adequate to the offence. 

And the conservators of rivers may enquire 
hereof by a jury ; and in such case they shall have 
the fines. 
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The leet also may enquire hereof ; and then 
the forfeiture shall go to the lord of the leet. 
And if the steward do noichargethe jury there- 
with fre shall forfeit 40s. half to the king, and 
half to him that shall sue. And if the jury 
conceal the offence, he may impannel another 
jury to enquire of such concealment ; and if it 
is found, the former jury shall forfeit every one 
SOs. to the lord of the leet. 

And if the offence is not presented in the leet 
within a year, then it maybe heard or determined 
at the session or assizes, (saving the right con- 
servators.) 

And by the 33 G. S> S, 27. No person shall 
take, or knowingly have in his possession, eitheF 
in the water or on 8hore> or sell or estpose to salei 
any dpawn, fryi or bro«Kl of fishy or uti unsiseft* 
hh fish^ or fifth out of neasan^ or any tmett not five 
ineh^ft lon|[: and any parson may seise thetame^ 
together with ba^eU and packHge, and ehnrge a 
confttable^or other peace-onicer,with the oHendcr 
and with the goods^ who shall carry them before 
a justice; and on conviction before such justice, 
tlie same shall'be forierted and delivered to the 
prosecutor; and the offender shall beside forfeit 
808 V to be levied by diiiti'ess, by warrant of such 
justice, and distributed^ half to the prosecutor^ 
and half to the poor of the parish where the of- 
fence was committed, (and any inhabitant of 
such parish, nevertheless may be a witness,) fo? 
want of sufficient distress, to be committed to 
the house of correctioni to be kept to hard la-< 
hour for any time not exceeding three months, 
nnless. the. forfeiture be sooner paid. Provided 
that the justice may mitigate the said penalty^ 
so as not to remit above one half. Per^tons ag«> 
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grieved may appeal to the next sessions : And 
the form of the conviction may be this ; 

Be it remembered, that on ibis day of 
iti the year of the reign of Q. B. 

is convicted before me dne of his 

Majesty's justices of the peace, for the of 

for and I do iidjudge him 

to^iay and fwfeit the sum. of Given under 

my hand and seal the day and year abovesaid. 
S. J3, 15,16, 17, 18, 19. 

4. No person shall fasten any nets over rivers, 
to stand continually day and uight, on pain of 
an hundred shillings to the king. 2. H. 6. 
c. 15. ' ^ 

Our plenteous streams a various race supply. 
The bright-eye'd perch, with fins of Tyriandye, 
The silver eel in shining volumes roll'd, 
The yellow carp, in scales be-dropp'd with gold, 
Swift trouts, diversified with crimson stains. 
And pikes, the tyrants of the wat'ry plains. 

Pope's Wiudsor Forest* 



CHAP. VIII. 



PROGNOSTICS OF THE WEATHER, INDEPENDENT OF THE BA- 
llOMETER, EXTRACTED FROM THE BEST AVTHORFFIES. 

AS it is higklyneoessary that an angler should 
be able to form a judgment of the change of 
we^ather, oil which his sport jentirely depei^s^ if 
he observes the following ligns^ it will soon be* 
come familiar to him. ' 
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SIGNS FROM VAPOURS. 

If a white mist in aii evening or night is spread 
over a meadow, wherein there is a river, it will 
be drawn up hy the next morning sun, and the 
day will be bright afterwards. 

Where there, are high hills, and the mist which 
hangs over the lower lands draw towards the hills 
in a morning, and rolls up their sides till it covers 
the top, there will be no rain. 

In some places, if {he mist hangs upon ihe 
hills, and drags lalong the woods, instead of over- 
spreading the level grounds, in a morning, it will 
turn to rain; therefore to judge rightly of the 
appearances of a fog, it is in some degree ne- 
cessary to be acquainted with the nature of the 
country. 

SIGNS FROM THE CLOUDS. 

It is a very considerable symptom of fair wea- 
ther, when the clouds decay, and dissolve them- 
selves into air; but it is otherwise when they are 
collected out of it. 

In nubem cogitfr a-^r. Virgil. 

Against heavy rain, every cloud rises bigger 
than the former>and all the clouds are in a grow- 
ing state. 

This is, most remarkable on the approach of 
a thunder-storm, after (he vapours have been co- 
piously elevated, suspended in the s^kyby the heat, 
and are highly charged with electrical fire ; stnali 
fragments of flying clouds increase and assemble 
together, till in a short space of time they cover 
tb^ sky. 
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When the clouds are formed hke fleeces, deep/ 
and dense towards the middle, and very white 
at th« edges, with the sky very bright and blue 
about them, they are of a frosty coldness, and 
will soon fall either in hail, snow, or in h-asty 
showers of rain. 

If clouds are seen to breed high in the air, in 
thin white trains, like locks of wool, or the tails 
of horses, they shew that the vapour, as it is 
collected, is irregularly spread and scattered by 
contrary winds above; the consequence of which 
will soon be a wind below, and probably a rain 
with it. 

If the clouds, as they come forward, seem to 
diverge from a point in the horizon, a wind may 
be expected from that quarter, or the opposite. 

When a general cloudiness covers the sky 
above, and there are small black fragments of 
clouds, like smoke, flying underneath, which 
some call messengers, and other's Noah's Ark, 
because they sail over the other clouds, like the 
ark upon the waters, rain is not far off, and it will 
probably be lasting. 

Their is no surer sign of rain than two different 
currents of clouds, especially if the undermost 
flies fast before the wind; and if two such cur- 
rents appear in the hot weather of the summer, 
they shew that a thunder storm is gathering : but 
the preparation which precedes a storm of thun- 
der, is so generally understood, that it is need- 
less to insist upon it minutely. 

taOVS FROM THE SEW. \ 

If the dew lies plentifully upon the grass after 
a fair day^ another fair day may be expected to 
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succeed it; but if after such a day there is no 
dew upon the ground, and no V^ ind Stirling, it is 
a sign that the vapours go upwards, and that 
there will be an accumulation above, which must 
terminate in rain. 

SIGNS FROM THE FACE OF THE SKY. 

If those vapours which the heat of the day 
raises from the earth, are precipitated by thecold 
air of the night, then the sky is clear in the 
morning; but if this does not happen, and they 
remain still in the air, the light of the morning 
will be coloured as it was in the evening, and 
rain will be the consequence. 

There is commonly either a strong dew, or a 
mist over the ground, between a red evening and 
a grey morning.; but if a red morning succeeds, 
diereis no dew. 

It is a bad symptom when a lowering redness 
-is spread too far upwards from the horizon, either 
ill the morning or in the evening; it is succeeded 
either by rain or wind, and frequently both. 
. When such a fiery redness, together with a 
raggedness of the clouds, extends towards the 
zenith in an evening, the wind will be high from 
the west or south-west, attended with rain, some- 
times with a flood : before the late dreadful bur* 
ricane of 3780, at.Barbadoes, and the other 
West-India -Islands, a redness like fire was ob- 
served all over the sky. When the sky, in a 
rainy season, is tinged with a sea-green colour, 
near the horizon, when it oughe to be blue, the 
rain will continue and increase; if it is of a 
deep dead blue, it is abundantly loaded with va- 
pours, and the weather will be showery. 
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SIGNS FROM THE SUN, MOON, AND STARS. 

When there is a haziness aloft in the air, so 
that the sun's light fades hy degrees, and his orb 
looks whitish and ill-de$i\ed,. Jt is one of the 
most certain signs of rain. 

If the moon and stars grow dim in the nighty 
with the like haziness in the air, and a ring or 
hole appears round the moon^ rain will be the 
consequence. 

If the rays of the sun, breaking through the 
clouds, are visible in the air, and appear like 
those horns of irradiation which painters usually 
place upon the bead of Moses, the air is sensibly 
nlled with vapours^ which reflect the rays to the - 
sight, and those vapours will soon produce rain. 

If the sun appears white at his setting, or 
shorn of his rays, or goes down into a bank of 
clouds, which lie in the horizon ; all these are- 
signs of approaching or continuing bad' 
weather. 

If the moon looks pale and dim, we are to ex- 
pect rain ; if red, it is a sign of wind ; and i£ 
white, and of her natural colour, and the sky 
clear, it will be fair weather, according to a poe* 
tical adage. 

If anew moon happens at twelve at night,, 
rain is lately observed to follow. 

^ EATXIDA LUNA PLVIT, RUBICUNDA FLAT, ALBA SCRENAT. 

If the moon is rainy throughout her course, it 
will clear up at the ensuing change, and the rain 
will probably commence again in a few days af- 
ter, and contintie ; if, on the contrary, the moon 
has been fair throughout, and it rains at the 
change, the fair. weather will probably be res- 
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tored about the fourth or fifth day of the moon^ 
and codiinue as before : 

Sin ortu quarto (namque iscetlssimus auctor) 
Pura, neque obtusis per ccelum cornibus ibit, 
Totus et ilie dies, et qui nascentur ab illo 
Exactum ad mensem, pluvun ventisquecarebuut. 

ViRG. George. 132. 

Btit four nig-hts oid, (for that's the surest sign,)' 
Wijth, sharpened hcxrns, if glorious then she shine : 
Next day, not only that, but all the moon, 
'Till her revolving race be wholly lun^ 
Ave void of tempe&tb. 

Dryden. 

N. B. A gentleman who cuts hay for his own 
crnsumption^ \v»il seldom fail to find his account 
in iuarkhjg this observation; but a farmer who 
has Tniicb business to do^ cannot contract his 
uork in>taso sn;iall so compass, as to save himself 
by the benefit of this observation* because some 
of his work must be done to make way for th« 
rest. 

SIGNS FROM THE WINDS. 

When the wind veers about, uncertainly, to 
several points of the compass, rain is pretty sure 
to followw 

Some have remarked, that if the wind, as it 
veers about, follows the course of the sun, from 
the east towards the west, it brings fair weather; 
if the contrary, foul; but there is no prognostic 
of rain more infallible, than a whistling or howl- 
ing noise of the wind. 

FROM NOCTURNAL MBTfiORS. 

When an Aurora borealis appears, after some 
warm days^it is generally succeeded by a coldness 
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of the air; as if the matter of heat was carried 
upwards from the earth to the sky. 

SlOyS OF THE CHANGE OF wnATHEK FROM THR ANIMAt 

CREATION. 

So long as the swallows fly aloft after their 
prej, we,think ourselves sure of a serene sky ; 
but when they skim along near the ground^ or 
the surface of the water, we judge the rain is not 
far ofF^ and the observation will seldom fail: in 
the year 1775, a draught of three months conti- 
nuance broke up at the summer solstice: the day 
before the rain came upon us, the swallows flew^. 
very near the ground, which they had never done 
in the fine weather. 

In the mountainous counti^y of Derbyshire^ 
which goes by the name of the Peak, the inhabi- 
tants observe, that if the sheep wind up the hills 
in the morning to their pasture, and feed near the 
tops, the weather, though cloudy and drizzling^ 
which is very frequently the case in those paris» 
will clear away by degrees, and terminate in a 
fine dajr ; but if they feed in the bottoms^ the 
rains will continue and increase. 

Dogs grow sleepy and stupid before rain, and 
shew that their stomachs are out of order, by re- 
fusing their food, and eating grass, that sort which 
ishencecalled dog'sgrass; this they castupagaiji . 
soon afterwards, and with it the foulness that of- 
fended their stomachs. Water fowl dive and wash 
themselves more than ordinary ; and even the fish 
in rivers are affected, because all anglers agree, 
fthatlhey never bite freely when rain is depend- 
ing. Vide part 1st, rule l6th* Flies, on the con- 
trary, are particularly troublesome, and seem to 
more hungry than usual ; and toads are seen ia 
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' the evening, crawling across the road, or beaten 
path, where they seldom appear but when they 
are restless with an approaching change. 

Before any considerable quantity of rain is to 
fall, most living creatures are affected in such 
sort, as to render them some way sensible of its 

» approach^ and of the access of something new to 
the surface of the .earth, and of the atmosphere. 
Moles work harder than ordinary, they throw up 
more ear th,and sometimes come forth : theworn^ 
do so too : ants are observed to stir about, and 
bustle more than usually for some time, and then 

' retire to their burrows before the rain falfs. All 
sorts of insects and flies are more stirring and busy 
than ordinary. Bees are ever on this occasion ia 
fullest employ; hut betake themselves all to their 
hives, if not too far for them to reach before the 
storm arises. The common flesh-flies are more 
bold and greedy : snails, frogs, and toads, appear 
disturbed and uneasy. Fishes are sullen, and 
made qualmish by the water, now more turbid 
than before. Birds of ail sorts are in action ; crows 
are more earnest after their prey, as are also swal- 
lows and other small biids, and therefore they 
fall lower, and fly ne irer to the earth in search 
'of insects and. other such things as they feed 
upon. .When the mountains of the north begin 
to be capped with fogs, tlie moor-cocks and other 
birds quit them, fly off in. flocks, and betake 
themselves to the lower lands for the time. Swine 
discover great uneasiness ; as do likewise sheep, 
cows, and oxen, appearing more solicitous and 
cag^er in pasturie than usual. Even mankind 
themselves are not exempt from some sense of a. 
change, m their bodiesu 
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PROGNOSTICS CONTINUED. 

* 

. 1°. " A dark, thick skjv lasting for some time 
"without either sun or rain,, always become first 
fair, then foul, i. e." Change*^ to a fair, clear sky, 
before it turns to rain. This the Kev. Ir. Clarke, 
who kept a register of the weather for thirty 
years, since put into Mr. Derham's hands, by his 
grandson, the learned Dr. Samuel Clarke : this, 
he says> he scarce ever knew to fail ; at least 
when the vVind was in any of the easterly points : 
but Mr. Derham has observed the rule to hold 
good, be the wind where it will. And the cause 
is obvious: the atmosphere is replete with va- 
pours, which, though sufficient to reflect and in- 
tercept the sun's rays from us, yet want d«;»!nsity 
to descend ; and while the vapours continue ia 
the same state, the weather will do so to. 

Accordingly, such weather is G^eneraHy attend- 
ed with moderate warmth, and with Uule or no 
wind to disturb the vapours, and an heavy at- 
mosphere to sustain them, the barometer being 
commonly high. But when the cold approaches,, 
and by condensing, drivesi the vapours into 
clouds or drops, then way is made for the sun- 
beams ; till the same vapours being,rby. further 
condensation, formed into rain^ fall down into 
drops. 

£°. '^' A change i-n the warmth of the weather, 
is geneally followed by a change in the 
wind." Thus, the northerly and southerly- 
winds, commonly esteemed the causesof cold and 
warm weather> are really the effects of the cold 
or warmth of the atmosphere : of which Mr. Der- 
ham assures us he has had so many confirm 
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tions, that he makes no doubt of it. Thus it is 
common to see a warm southerly wind suddenly 
changed to the north, hy a fall of snow or hail ; 
or to see the wind, in a cold frosty mornings 
north, when the sun has well warmed the earth 
and air, wheel towards the south ; and again turn 
northerly and easterly in a cold evening. 

3°. " Most vegetables expand their flowers 
and down in sun-shiny weather, and towards the 
evening; and against rain close them again;" 
especially at the beginning of their flowering, 
when their seedsare tender and sensible. This is 
visible enough in the down of the dandelion, and 
other downs; and emineiitly in the flowers of 
pimpernel, the opening and shutting of which. 
Gerard observes, are the countryman's weather- 
wiser, whereby he tells the weather of the fol- 
lowing, day. The rule is, if the flowers are close 
shut up, it betokens rain and foul weather ; if 
they are spread abroad^ fair weather. Ger. Ueib, 
Lib 2. ^ 

■ _ ' 

Est et alia (arbor ia Tylis) similis, foliosis 
tamen^ rosrique Jloris ; qutm noctu comprimen. 
aperira incipit solus exhortu, mcHdit expandit. 
incola dormirc cum dicunt. Piin. JSat. Hist* 
Lib. 12* c. t. . 

The stalk of trefoil, my Lord Bacon observes, 
swells again strains, and grows more upright ; and 
the like may be observed, though not so sensibly 
in the stalks of most other plants. He adds, 
that in the stubble fields there is found a small 
red flower, called by the country people a;itica- 
pipe ; which opening in the morning, is a sure 
indication of a fine day. 

That vegetables should be aflected by the same 
causes that affect the weather, j^ very conceiv'^ 
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able ; if we consiJer them- as so many hydro- 
meters and thermometers, consisting of an infi- 
nite number of tracheae or air vessels, by which 
they have an immediate communication with 
the air, and partake of its moisture and Heat,&c. 
These tracheae are very visible in the leaf of the/ 
scabiose, vine, &c. 

Hence it is, that all wood, even the hardest 
and most solid, swells in moist weather ; the va*- 
poors easily insinuating themselves into the 
pores thereof, especially of that which i* lightest 
and driest. And hence we derive a very extra-- 
ordinary use of wood, viz. for breaking rocks and 
mill-stones. The method at the quarries is this : 
Having cut a rock into a cylinder, they divide 
that into several lesser cylinders, by making holes 
at the proper distances round the great one : 
these holes they fill with so many pieces of sal- 
low wood, dried in an oven ; which, in* moist 
weather, becoming impregnated with the humrd 
corpuscles of the air, swell ; and, like wedges, 
break or cleave the rocks into several stones. 

The speedy drying of the surface of the earth, 
18 a sign of a northerly wind and fair weather; 
and its becoming moist, of southerly wind and 
rain. Hence the farmer may be instructed, never 
to trust a sun-shiny day, while the surface of 
the earth continues wet ; and to rely on a change 
to dry weather, as sooa as he obseinres the mois« 
ture dried up, even though the appearance of the 
clouds should not be favourable ; for the air 
sucks up all the moisture on the surface of the 
earth, even though the sky be overcast, and that 
is a sure sign of fair weather,* but if tlie earth 
continues naoiat, and water sr.ands in shallow. 
places, nO: trust should be put in the clearest* sky,, 
for in this case it is deceitfd.. 
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ADDENDA. 

MORK SfGNS FROM ANIMALS. 

AGAINST rain fleasWte more than common^ 
spiders crawl abroad, bees stir not far from their 
hives. On the contrary, spiders' webs in the 
air, or on the grass or trees, foretel very fnir and 
hot weather ; so do bees when they fly far fron^ 
theif hives, and come late home ; aud likewise a 
more than tTsuaf appeai anee of glow-worms by 
night. If gnats play up and down in the opea 
air near sun-set, they presage heat, if, in the 
^hfide, warm and mild showers; but if they join 
in stinging those that pass by them, cold wea« 
tber and much rain may be expected. Larks 
rising very high, and continuing ti> sing for a 
long time, and kites Bying aloft, are signs cf fair 
and dry weather. In men, frequently aches, 
wounds, and corns, are more troublesome, either 
towards rain or towards frost. 

Virgil's beautiful description of this sense in , 
animals, is thus rendered by Mr. Dryden : 
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Wet weather seldom hurts the most unwise; 

So p]ain the signs, such prophets are the skies; 

The wary crane Ibresees it tirst, and sails 

Above the storm, and leaves the hollow vales : 

The cow looks up, and from afar can find 

The change of heaven, and snuffs it in the wind. 

The swallow skims the river's watry face, 

The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious race. 

The careful ant her secret cell forsakes. 

And draws her eggs along the narrow tracks. 
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Huge flocks Qf rising rooks forsake their food, 
And crying, seek the shelter of the wood ; 
Besides, the several sorts of wafry fowls, 
That swim the seas or haunt the standing pools, 
Then lave their backs with sprinkling dews in vain, 
And stem the stream to meet the promised rain. 
Then, after showers, 'tis easy to descry, 
Returning suns, and a serener sky. 
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Their litter is not toss'd by sows uncleain, 
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)■ And owls, that mark the setting sun, declare 
I' A star-light ev'ning, and a morning fair. 

'^ Then thrice the ravens rend the liquid air. 
And croaking notes proclaim the settled fairs 
Then round their airy palawres they tly 
To greet the sun, and seized with secret joy 
When storms are overblown, with food repair 
To their forsaken nests and callow care. 

The crow has been particularly remarked fcy 
vtheancients to presage rain, when she caws, and 
^alks along on the sea-shore, or on the banks of 
rivers and pools. Thus Virgil, in the first 
Georgic. 

Ttim comix rauc^ pluviam vocat improba voce, 
£t sola in sicdl secum spatiatur aren&. 

The crow with clamourous cries the shower demand^ 
^ And single stalks along the desert sands. 

Drtdxn. 

Pliny makes the sdme observation, in the S5th 
diap. of his 18th book : Et cum lerrestes volu- 
ores .contra aqaasclangotei fandentes sese sed 
niaxime comix : ^' It is a sign of rain, when land 
fowl, and especially crows, are clamourous near 
waters, and wash themselves/' 
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Horace also expresses himself to the same pur- 
pose, in the l7ih Ode of the third book, where 
be says. 



r 
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Aquae nisifallitaugur^ 



Aiinosa comix. 



•*' unless ID vain 
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Croaks the old crow presaging rain/' 

Likewise in the 27th Ode. of the same book, 
lie calls the cw\v,dzvinam imbriuminlminintium ; 
propheUc of impending showers. 

MORE. PE0GN09TICS OF THE WEITIIER TAKEN FROM THK 

SUN^ MOON, AND STARS. 

. 1st Rule. If the sun rise red and fierj^ wind 
«ndrain. 

2d Rule. If cloudy, and the clouds soon de- 
crease, certain fair weather. 

Tbejse rules may be extended to all the hea- 
venly bodies; for as their rays pass through the 
atmosphere, the vapours in the air have the same 
effis:ct on each. 

When the farmer thereforeseesthe sun ormooa 
ri^eorset red and fiery, or sees the clouds and 
librizofi of that colour, he may expect wind and 
jrain,. awittig to the unequal distribution of the 
■vapours, or to their being already collected into 
wSitery globules by some preceding cause. 

But if, according to theVsecond rule, the sun 
rises cloudy, and the clouds soon decrease, the 
vapours are more equally distribi^ted in the at* 
mospoere ; which equal distribution is also pr#« 
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moted by the warmth of the rising sun. Hence 
we may account for an observation adopted into 
all languages. , .. 

The evening r«rf, the morning grey. 
Are sure signs of a fair day. 

For if the abundance of vapours denoted by the 
red evening ?ky* fail down in dew, or is other- ^ 
wise SQ equally dispersed ■ in the air, that the 
morning shall appear grey, we may promise our- 
selves a fair day, from that equal state of the at- 
mosphere. * 

If in the morning some parts of the sky appear 
green between the clouds, while jlhe sky is blue 
above, stormy weather is at band. 

The great Lord Bacon gives us^the folIdVrhg 
rules to judge of the ensuing weathei', from, the 
first appearance of tlic moot) : and it issaidthat 
these rules of his havq i^ever heti\ liuown to . 
fail. ' •' *" ' 

If the new moon does not appear till the fourth 
day, it prognosticates a troubled air for' the 
whole month. 

If the moon, either at.her first appearance, or 
within a few days after, has her lower horn ob- 
scured or dusky, or any ways sullied, it denotes 
foul weather before the full ; but if she be dis- 
coloured in the middle^ storms. are to be expected 
about the full ; or about the wane, if her upper 
boru is affected in like manner. 

When the moon, on her fourth day, appears 
fine and spotless, her horns unblunted, ana nei- 
ther flat nor quite erect, but betwixt both, it ' 
promises fdir weather for the greatest part of the 
month. 
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' An «reol moon is generally thre^tnvng and 
Atiirour»bl|e, bm particulai'ly dearites wind ; 
though if she appear with short a;aid blunted 
horns, rain is rather expected. 

Most of the foregoing rules are taken from 
the following beautifui passage of Virgil : 

Olaserve the daily oirde of the sun. 
And the skort^year of each revolving moon : 
By them thou shalt foresee the following day ; 
^r «tmlt a starry night thy hoj>es betray. 
^Hlhen first l^e moon apfears, ii then she ^lovds 
Her silver crescent, tipp'd with sable cIoud»: 
Conclude she bodes a tempest on the main^ 
A.iid brews for fields impetuous floods of rain. 
Or if her face with fiery fhiShings glow. 
Expect the rattling winds alofit t« blow. 
fibt four nights old (ibr that^i the sui^st s^i^ 
With sharpened horns, if .glorious then she stun^ 
Hext day, not only that, but all the moon, 
'Till her revolving race be wholly run^ 

Are Toid of tempests both by sea and land. 

• ••••-• 

lA.'bovie the Testy the sttai wbo* never ties^^ 
Eoretels the change «f weather in the skies; 
For if he rise unwilling to his race. 
Clouds un his brow, and spots i)pon his face; 
Or if thro^'miste he shoots his sullen beaiae, 
JPro^hof h^ht^ m ioose and stra^ling stroaiBft ; 

Suspoet a<diuztiag4ay with southern rain* 

« • • •• * • 

Ot" if Aurora^ with halF^pen*d eyes, 
AHid a ^le sickly dieek, salute the «kies ; 
KoiiT shedl ttib ^^e, her tender leaves defend 
Her teeming clnstera when the iitorais> descend ; 

Bat more than all the setting siin survey, 

When down the steep of heav'n he drives die day : 

ikir oft we find him nnishing his race, 

Witii .various e«lottrs eniBg'oa his face; 

In fiery red iiis slowing globe descends. 

High winds and furious tempests he portends ; 
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But if his cheesks ^re swaka witib livit); bliM, 
He bo(ks wet weatk«r hy his ivat/ryltue ;. 
if dwsky spots are variea on bis. brow, 
And streaked \^ith red, a troubied colour shew, 
That sullen mhrtur* shatl at once detlarc 

W inds, ra'io, sad stona^ aind c^meiual wtw*. 

« * • « * , * 

But if with purple rays he brings the lights 
And a pure heav'n pesi^n to quiPt night; 
No rising winds> or failing storms are nigh. 

MORE PROGNOSTICS TAKEN FROM THE CLOUDS. 

^ Rule. Cloi»J3 targe^ Ukfi tccks, gpetk 

showers. . I 

4rh Hu(c. (f gmkll eloud.s increase^ iDuefa cain* 

5th Haie« lH liurge ctouck deidease, lair iv«ii^ 

ther. ^ . , 

6th Rale. In summer or harvest, when the 
ifriod has^ been satrth two or three days, and it 
grows very hot; and you see cloud* rise with 
great white tops, liketowers^asif ene weieon th* 
top of another^, and Joined jogeiber with black 
oa the nether side^ there wiU be thunder and rain 
aucMeniy * * 

7th Rule. If two such cloods rise^ ooeoH 
either baedj it is time tQ make baste %a shtU€r. 

Mr. Worlidge gives ua the following rules : 

" In a fair day^ if the sky seems to be dappled 
with white clouds^ (which is usually termed a 
mackarel sky) it generally predicts rain.'* 

This is confirmed by a very ingenious geotle* 
iBaHi who has comtantly obt^rved, that **iadry 
wealher^ so soon as clouds appear at a gi^al 
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height, striped like tbe feathers in the breast of 
a hawk, rain may be expected in a day or so/* 

*' Ip a clear evening, certain spall black clouds 
appearing, are undoubted signs of rain to follow : 
or, if black or blue clouds appear near the suEt, 
at any time of the day, or near the moon by 
night, rain usually follows.'' 

*' If small wateiish clouds appear on the tops 
of hills, rain follows." 

" If clouds grow, or appear suddenly, the air 
otherwise free from x^louds, it denotes tempests 
at hand, especially if tbey appear to the south 
or west." 

If many clouds, like fleeces of wool, are scat- 
tered fiom the east, they foretelrain within three 
davf*. 

. When clouds settle upon the tops of moon- 
tains, they indicate hard weather. 

When tbe top$ .of mountains are clear, it is a 
iign of fair weather. 

MORE PKO«NOSnCS TAKEN ^|10M MIST. 

8th Rule. If mists rise in low grounds and soon 
iraoish^ fair weather* 

9th Rule. If it rises up to the hill tops, raia ia 
a day or two. . 

. lOtb Rule. A general mist before the sun rises, 
near the full moon, fair weather. 

MORE PROGNOSTICS TAKEN FROM RAIN. 

11th Rule. Sudden rains never last long: but 
when the air grows thick by degrees, and the 
sun, moon, and stairs, shine dimmer and dimmer, 
it is likely to rain six hours usually. 

l^th Rule. If it begins to rain from the south, 
with a high wind, for two or three hours, and tbe 
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triod falls, but the rain contiuuea, it is likely to 
rain twelve hours or more ; at^d does usualij 
rain till a strong north wind clears the air: 
these long rains seldom hold above twelve hours. 
ur happen above once a-year. '^ In an inlana 
country," says Mr. Miils^ '^ it may not rain for 
more than twelve hours sncccssively ; but I 
doubt this will not hold as a general rule, either 
of its duration or frequency^ in all piaces ; for 
near the sea rains happen often which last a 
whole day. 

Idtb Rule. If it begins to rain an hour or 
two before sun-rising, it is likely to be fair be»» 
lore noon> and to continue so that day : but if 
the rain begins an hoqr or two after sun*.rising^ 
it is likely to rain all that day> except the rain- 
bow be seen before it rains^ 

M^. Wof lidge^s signs of rain are the fdilowing* 

*' The audibility of sound are certain progno^ 
tics of the ten^per of the air in a still evening ; 
for if the air is replete with moisture over us, it 
depresses sounds, so that they become audible 
io a greater distaiice than when the air is free 
IroDi such moisture end vapours* Vt^ whence 
you may concltt<ie, that in such nights^ or other 
time»| when you bear the sound of bells, noise 
of water^ beasts, birds, or any other sounds or 
iiois^esy more plainly than at other times, the air 
i« iucUna.ble to rain^ which commonly succeeds* 

^' If the earth, or any moist or fenny plact.s» 
yield any extraordinary scents or smells^ it pre- 
sages rain. 

'^ If dews lie long in thf morning on the grass,, 
l^c, tt si£iuii«a fair weathckif i l)ut if they xiaQ or 
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vanish suddeoly, and early in the morning, it 
presages rain. 

" There is a small bird, of the size and nearly 
the shape of a marten, that at certain times flies 
very near the water, ^^hich is a most sure prog- 
nostic of tempestaous weather ; never appearing 
but against such weather, as hath been constantly 
observed by the boatmen on the Severn and the 
channel, between the Isle of Wight and tlie' 
main land. 

*' Ducks and geese picking their wings, 
washing themselves much, or cackling much, 
denotes rain. 

" If after rain comes a cold wind, there will 
be more rain.'* 



The nightly virgin, whilst her wheershe plies, 
Foresees the storm impending in the skies, 
When sparkliag lamps their splattering light advance. 
And in their sockets oily bubbles dance. 

DRYDEn'S VIR61L. 



MORE PROONOSnCS FROM THE WIND. 

14th Rule. When the wind turns to north- 
east^ and it continues there two days without 
rain, and does not turn south the third day^ nor 
rain the third day, it is likely to continue north- 
east for eight or nine days all fair, and then to 
Come south again. 

15th Rule. If it turn again out of the south to 
tlie north-east with rain, and continues in the 
north-east two days without rain^ and neither 
turns south, nor rains the third day, it is likely 
to contiime north-east two or three months^ 
•The wind will finishthese turns m three w^eks. 
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l6th Rule. After a northerly wind, for the 
most part of two aionths or more, and then 
coming 30uth> there are uisually three or four fair 
days at first, and then on the faurth or fifth day 
comes rain, or else the wind turns north again^ 
and continues dry. 

17 th Rule. If it returns to the south within a 
day or two, without rain, and turns northward 
with rain, and returns to the south in one or two 
days, as before, two or three times together after 
this sort, then it is likely to be in the south ot^ 
south-west two or three months together, as it 
was in the north before. 

The wjnds will finish these turns in a fortnight.- 

18th llule. Fair weather for a week, with a 
southerly wind, is likely to produce a great 
drought, if there has been much rain out of the 
south before. The wind usually turns from the 
north to south with a quiet wind without rain/ 
but returns to the north with a strong wind and 
rain. The strongest winds are when it turns 
from south to north by west. 

19th Rule. If you see a cloud rise against the 
wind, or side wind, when that cloud comes up 
ti> you, the wind will blow tl>e same way the 
cloud came. The same rule holds of a cleai* 
place, when all the sky is equally thick, except 
one clear edge. 

When the north wind first clears the air, which 
is usually once a week, be sure of a fair day ;or 
two. 

The following are the observations of Lcwrd 
Bacori: 

When the wind changes conformable to the 
motion of the sun, that is, from east to.sauyi, 
from soutb ta vfe&t, &c. it seldom goes back, or 
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* if it doeS) it is only for a short time; bat if it 
mores in a contrary direction^ vis. from east to 
Dorthy from north to west, it generally returns to 
the former point, at least before it has gone quite 
through tlie circle. 

When winds continue to vary for a few bottrs^ 
as if it were to try in what point they shouid 
lettlei and .afterwards begin to blow constant^ 
ihey continue for many days. 

If the south wind begins for two or three days^ 
the north wind will blovif suddenly after it ; but 
if the north wind blows for the same number of 
day 8^ the south will not rise till after the ea&i has 
blown some time 

Whatever wind begins to blow in the tnorn-^ 
iiigi usually continues longer than that which 
rises in the evening. 

Mr. Worlidge observes, " that if the wind be 
east, or north-east, in the fore part of the sum* 
aoer^ the weather is likely to continue diy : and 
if westward toward the end of the summer, theit 
will it also continue dry r if in great rains the 
winds rise oir fall, it signi&es the raiu will fortlv- 
with cease. 

''If the colours of the rainbow tend more to 
. ved than any other colour, wind follows ', if ^reea 
or blue are predominant, rain."^ 

THK. SIGNS OF A TBMFEST AKE THESK : 

For ere the rising winds begin to rosr, 
The working sea advances to the shore ;. 
£olt whispers ran along the leafy woods, 
And mountains whistle to the murmVing floods; 
And chaff with eddying winds is toss'd around. 
And dancing leaves are lifled froin the ground, 
Mmik doating fei^liHS •!» tlM^ water play. 

nsTABi's vaosa» . 
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20th Rule. If the last eighteen days of Fe- 
bruary, and the first ten days of March*, are for 
the most part rainy, then the spring and sumcner 
quarters will be so too: and I never knew a 
great drought but it entered in at that Reason. 

@lst Rule. If the latter end of October and 
beginning of November are for the most part 
warm and rainy, then January and February are 
likely to be frosty and cold, except after a very 
xJry summer. 

22d Rule. If there is frost a,nd snow in Octoi- 
ber and November, then January and February 
are likely to be open and mild. 

Mr. Ciaridge gives us the following, observa- 
tions made by our forefathers : 

Janiveer freeze the pot by the fire. 

If the grass grow in Janiveer, 

It grows the worse for't all the year. 

The Welchmari had rather see his dam on the bier, 

Than see a fair Februeer. 

March wind and May sun 

Makes clothes white and maids dun. 

When April blows his horn, 

'l^is good both for hay and com. 

An April fiood 

Carries away the frog and her brood.. 

A cold May and windy 

Makes a full barn and a findy, 

A May flood never did good.. 

A swarra of bees in May 

Is worth a load of hay^ .1 

But a swarm in July 

Is not worth a fly. 

• . ' * Old Style. ^ 
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THE FOLLOWING ItUXKS ARB LAW OOW BY LORD BACO' . 

If the wainscot or waHs, th^i used te sweaty be 
^rier than twwal m the begfiining of wi0ter, or 
the etes of houses drop mope slowly than oriii* 
nary, it. jportends a hard and fr&ety winter ; for 
it shews an inclination in the air tO'dry weather, 
which in winter is always join€d with frost. 

Generally a moist and cold syramer portciads a 
hard winter. 

A hot and dry smmner andf ao^nmn, especially 
if the heat and drought extend far imoSepteai«- 
ber, portend an open beginr>if»g ©f wisiterr and 
eold to succeed towards tiie Matter pari, tmd be» 
ginning of spring. 

A warm and open winter portends a h©t and 
drv sumraer, for the tapours disperse into kfo* 
winter showers ; y, hereas culd and frost keep 
them in^ and convey tbeoi to the late spring and 
following snmiBer.' 

Birds that change countries at certain seasons, 
if they come early ^ shew the temper of the wea* 
ther, according to the country whence they 
came; as, in the winter, woodcocks, snipes, 
fieldfares, &c. if they come early, shew a cold 
winter j and the cuckoos, if they come early, 
shew a hot summer to follow. 

A seiene autumn denotes a windy winter ; a 
windy winter, a rainy spring; a rainy spring, a 
serene summer ; a serene summer, a windy au- 
tumn ; so that the air, on a balance, is seldom 
debtor to itself; nor do the seasons succeed each 
other in the same tenor for two years together. 
Mr. Worlidge remarks^ that if at the begii> 
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iiiiig of th^i winter the south wind blow, and then 
the north, it is likely to be a cold winter ; but if 
the north wind first blow, and then the south, it 
will be a warm and mild winter. 

When there are but few nuts, cold and wet 
harvest generally follow ; "bnt when tlrerc is a 
' great shew of tbero, hot^ heavy, and dry Jbar- 
vests succeed.. 

If the oak bears much mast, it foreshews a long 
and hard winter. The same has beea^ob^erred 
of hips and haivs. 

If broom is fuH of floATers^ it usuiatly si^nffies 
plenty. 

Mark well the flow'rbfig akBoads- in the woodf; 
If od'rous blooxns the bearing branches loa(( 
The glebe will answer to the SyJvan rei^a^ 
Great heats will follow, and large crops oTgraib. 
But if a wood of leaves o'er shade the tree, 
Such and so l^arren wi)l tl^e harvcM be. 
In vain the UinA A^^i vex the tllKesteig fto^r, 
For empty chaff «ad stipaw witt Ite thyltone. 

Having at last <»ice more revised lW« treaHse, 
which, through the uncjprtainty of iife^ 1 am not 
likely to do agaio, I take m|f leave tff the rea- 
der, wishing him health, prosperity, and good 
sport. — 1 shall now <fo>Uowing the cxampte of 
my pious predecessor Waltom) address THAT 
P()WER who^penet rates and susptaiws aU wkiare, 
who brings round the grateful vicissitude t)f the 
seasons, who has given us the inhabitants of the 
vratery element, not only for our nouriihinent, 
but recreation, and Whom we are sure to please, 
by receiving his-bls&siDgs thaakfttily^ aad^f njoy- 
ing them With propriety. 
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Father of all ! — all good ! — all wise ! — ' 
Who bid'st the tempest rage or cease: 

Whose glory fills earth,. seas, and skies, 
Thou only source of joy and peace; 

"Thy wise decrees are right and just. 
Let no one, impious ! tax thy will, 

But on thy glorious mercies trust, 
And see a good, through ev'ry ill : 

Arm — arm, with fortitude my breast, 
The various ills of life to bear ; 

And teach thy servant, when at rest, 
For storms and troubles to prepare : 

But through whatever distressful scene, 

Thy righteous hand may lead me still; 
ResignM to what xfl^y evil s§em, 
* donteat my breast shall calmly fill / 

And a$,^ seasons, onward roll, 

And years revolving quickly fly ; 
Sweet gratitude shall warm my soul, 
' For all the blessings I enjoy : 

Still — still Fllpraise that heav'nly source, 
For what it pleases to bestow ; 

That petrifies the streamlet^s course, 
Or bids its silver current flow ; 

That regulates creation's laws. 
Bids all in harmony unite; 
And is, — The univenal came 
. Of ev'ry thing that's good and right. 
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TERMS USED BY ANGLERS EXPLAINED. 

Saztky a knot in a hair or link. 

Bfff, hairs bed well when the^r twist kindly. 

Bedding, the body of an artificial fly. 

Breaky a knot in the joint of a rod. 

Chine a salmon, cut him up. 

Cocky a float cocks wheii it swims perpendicu- 
lar in the water. 

Dtag, an instrurqent to disentangle the line. 

Fin a chub, cut him up. 

Frush a chuby dress him. 

Gildardy the link of a line. 
! Gobbet a trotUy cut him up. 

Grabbky iSshing on the grabble is when the 
line is sunk with a running plummet fast to the 

F bottom, so that the hook-link plays in the water* 
Hang afahy hook him. 
I Kinky a line kinks in trowling, when it is 
rlwisted between the top of the rod and the ring. 
.. Leash ofjishy three. 

r Pouchy a pike pouches when he swallows th€ 
jbait. 

[ Pr/m^fish are said to prime when they leap 
out of the water. 

ShoaLy any great number of fish together. 

Solay a btenm, cut him.up. 

Splate a pike, cut him up. 

Thrashy any thing which swims down the 
water. 

Trounchcon an eel, cut him up. 

Tusk a barbel, cut him up. 

Veer your line, let it off* the real after striking. 
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ADDENDA. 



iVAlNNOW-fishing comes in about the mid- 
tile of March, and continues till the latter end 
of August ; it is a most excellent bait, very de- 
structive, of strong exercise, being always id 
motion, and aflFords the angler variety of sport. 
To he angled with at any time of the day, from 
sun-rise to sun-set, and takes the best and 
largest fish. 

Cod-bait-fishing comes in about a fortnight id 
May, and continues till about the middle of 
June : it is a very killing bait, and will take al- 
most every sort of fish, in deep standing waters 
as well as in streams, mornings and evenings, 
till the middle of June. 

Maggot, or Gentle -fishing comes in about the 
beginning of May, and continues till the latter 
end of February, in the next year ; it is the best 
and most killing ground-bait that was ever made 
use of; it will take every sort of fish that swims 
in fresh water, except salmon or pike. 

Grass-hopper fishing comes in about the latter 
end of June, and continues till the latter end of 
August. It is a curious fine bait, very natura 
to fish, but very tender ; to be drawn upon i, 
leaded hook,^o. 2, after the same manner ai 
t'^c cod-bait, and will take almost all sorts o 
fish as pjke, trout, grayling, perch, chub, roach 
dace, 8cc, &c» 
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Cabbage-worm-Ji^hiun comes in about the 
middle of June, and continues in their succes- 
sive flights till the latter end of October. There 
are three sorts which the fish are remarkably 
fond of, and are equal in goodness to the cod- 
bait and »rass-hopper, and will take tl|e same 
sorts ,of fish. 

fVorm, or Uottom-fithingf comes in about the 
middle of February, if the weather is mild, and 
continues good all the year; you mnv fish with 
a worm, all or any time of the day, it the water 
is discoloured by rain ; but if low, clear, and 
iiiie, only mornings and evenings : it is the most 
general bait we hare, and wilflake every kind 
of fish ; the proper worms fox angling are fully 
described in this treatise. 
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To know the sun's setting, you need only subtract the rising from 12. For instance, the Sun 
rises January 8, at nine minutes after 8, which subtracted from 12, there remains 3 hours, 51 
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Grammatical Institutes, and useful Instructions for making Pens, Ink, and 
writing a fair, clear, and expeditious Hand ; Forms of Petitions, Cards, &c. 
with an elegantFrontisplece., 19mo. sewed, Ss. 

CROSBY'S LONDON UNIVERSAL LETTER-VRITER ; or, 
WHOLE ART OF POLITE CORRESFOlJDENCE, on Business, Edu- 
cation. Love, &c. neatly printed, price Is. 

THE surveyor's GUIDE; or, a Treatise on Practical LandU^ur- 
veyingj in six parts, with the Method ef Drawing, reducing >or augntenting 
Plans. By J. COTE^, Surveyor at Wirksworth, in Derbyshire, tiie ihost 
difficult Coiintv to survey in the Kingdom, price 56. 
A Nero Soitg-Book, rtith the Mttsic, adapted for the Vclce, Violin, or 

German Fltite, 

THE CALEDONIAN MUSICAL REPOSITORY; a Selection of es< 
feemed Songs, jsmbellisbed with Copper^Plates, and neatly printed, 3s. 6d,in 
boards, or 4s. bound in red. 

THE MIRROR of WIT, for 1807; being a Collection of the best Boq 
Mots, laughable Anecdotes, Witticisms, &c. in' the English Language^ 
price is. 



BOOKS KOW FUBLISHIKO 

The second EditioUf price I2s. extra boards ; to which is now added 
sneral valuable ArticCes on Woail, Uve Stocky &c. and Wood Cuts qf 
the different Breeds qf CcMU; two useful Dogs, arid other Copper- 
plates ; 

THE COMPLETE GRAZIER; or, FARMER and CATTLB 
DEALER'S ASSISTANT. Containing Instrifctious for buying the be»C 
Breeds of Live Stock, breeding, rearing, and fattening of Caitle; Treat- 
ment of the Diseases of Cows, and £vcs at the times of calving and 
▼vaning; the geuerai Economy of a Grass Farm ; various methods ot pre- 
fkirirfg Food for Cattle in severe Winters and Times of Scarcity; tha 
jteneral Management of tlic Diary, watering Meadows, &cc. &c. &c. 
illustrated by En^ravin^^s of the various' ImpU'incnts used, on Wood and 
Gopper-plates. By a Lincolnshire Grazier, assisted by several Yorkshire, 
Norfolk, and Lricestershirc Farmers. 

TREATISE on rhc Choice. Buying, and general Management of Live 
Stock ; to which is ad'i id; an Appendix on the Improvement of BritisJi 
Wool, and on the Exteruiination of Vermin from Farm Yards, &c. &c. 
with many Wood-Cuts, &c. By the Author of " The Complete Gra- 
«ier." 3s. 6d. 

The Tenth Edition, containing an eateuded Account of the ROMAVt 
CdTHOLJCify anil other improvements, also now first added, a SCRIP' 
TURE CHRONOLOGY, and the 'Vetxtta of JOH A SNA SOUTUCOTK, 
A SKEICH of the D£NOMINATI011S INTO WHICH THE 
CHRlSTIAlf WORLD it DIVIDED ; accompanied with a persuauve to 
Religious .Moderation. To which is prefixed, an Account of Ath^sm, 
Deism, Judaism, Mahomtstanism, and Christianity, adapted to the presraX 
times, by JOHN EVANS.. A. M. with 8 heads, a new Edit. U. 6d. 

LOWNDES'S NEW and COMPLETE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
from the Invasion of Julius Gaesar to the year I8O6, including Nelson'a 
Victory and Death, Battle of Austerliu, ice in Question and Answer* 
Adopted for the Use of Schools. Price 5s. bound 

PRESENT FOR AN APPRENTICE, containing Rules for hi» Con. 
#act to his Master and in the World, by a late Lord Mayor of LoadoB. 
1V> which is added. Dr. Watt's and Dr. Franklin's Advice, es 

CKOSBys ELEGANT PRECEPTOR; or an INTRODUCTIQir 
to the KNOWLEDGE of the WORLD ; consisting of Instructions oa 
Monritty,' Useful and Ornamental Accompli^meuts, a new Edit. Uniform 
in* Crosby's Letter Writer, Is, _ 

nra B&tDar(^ family, or ouasdian genu, hj vasn 

ORMESBY, 4 vol. IL 6s. 
A WlNTftlt TN BATH, 4 vol. second Edit. 18s. 
HUMAN BEINGS. 3 voU by F. LATUOM, Esq. ISt.Od. 
SANS SOUd PARK; or, THE MELANGE, 3 voUlte. 6d. 
BLLEN HEIRESS of the CASTLE, by Mrs. PILKINGTON, ISt 0dl 
BENEVOLENT MONK, in S yol. by die Author of the Whit* 
Knight^ 13s. 6d. 

Where mav be kad,JuapuhUshed. 
2. Olivia and Marcella; or the Strangers, 3 vol. by Mr«. Norris • 
t. The Orphans . of Snowdon, 3 vol. second Edit, by Miss Gunning • 
S. Mrs. Mannerii* Castle of Nouvier, £ vol. ... 

4. Bristed's Edward and Anna, S vol. •••• ■...•••• 

5. Smith's Eventftil Marnage, 4 vol. • 

#. Eversfield Abbey, 3 vol. by the Author of the Aant and Ndce • 

7. Sherwood Forest, 3 vol. by Mrs. Gooche • 

8* Byerley's Nature ; or.Pictnreof the Passions, 4 toI. • • • • • 
9. Ferdinand and Amelia, 3 vol. •• ••• 

10. Secrets of the Castle, by Mr. Cary, 2 vol. • 

11. The Monk of Diasentis, a Romance, 3 vol. by J. Powell • • > 

IS. Leopold, or the Bastard, £ vol. . •*. ••• 

13. Lewis's Feudal Tyrants, 4 vol ....••• — _ 

THE NEW SPEAKER; or, ENGLISH CLAS^BOOK. Third Edit, 
consisting of 
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1. Atoral and Instructive Essays. 

£. Narratives and Pathetic Pieces. 

8. Dialoguea* 

4. Orations and Harangues. 

To which is prefixed a short Syitom of Rhetoric; tod m Euay on EmiM* 



5. Epistles. 

6. Miscellaneous l^ecet. 

7. Select PoetSeat Yarietiet* 



*Y B. CROSBY AND CO. 

•tation, or Delivery ; chiefly extracted from Blair's Lectures ; for the use 
of Schools, by W. MAYOR, L.L.D. price 4s. 

CROSBY'S New and Complete POCKET GAZETTEER of ENG- 
LAND and WALES, fine paper, with Maps coloured, 7s.' 6d. or on 
small Paper, tritli pfain Maps, 58. consisting of (arranged under separate 
Heads) 

' 1. A Description of the Towns. — 2. Situation, Extent, Trade, Manafacto* 
ries, &;c. — 3. Post-Ofiice Hours to and from London and the Korth.— 4. 
Principal Inns. — 5. Distance from London and adjoining Towns. — 6. Gen- 
tlemen's Seats, and remarkable Buildings.— T. Charitable Institutions, Li- 
braries. — 8. Bankers, and on whom they draw in London. — Q. Market 
Days, Fairs, &c. — 10. Govemmejjt, Customs, and Privileges. — 11. Coaches, 
Waggons, and tibeir Hours. — 19. Arausemrnts, Curiosities, Races, &c. 
13. Literary, or other remarkable Characters, in or near e-aclrTowa. 

TOMKlNS's- POEMS, on various Subjects, selected to enfx>rce die 
Practice of Virtue, and to comprise in one volume the Beauties of Eng- 
lish Poetry. Embellished with four elegant Engravings by Hopwood 
aud Son, beautifully printed on. line wove paper, and carefully hot- 
pressed, 4s. 6d. bds. 

Aootlier Edition, on small Paper for Schools, with a Frontispiece, mining 
a handsome Pocket Volume. 2s. 6d. bds. 

, FENELON's TREATISE on the EDUCATION^ of DAUGHTERS, 
adapted to English Readers ; with an original Chapter on Religious Stu- 
dies, from the French, by the Rev. T. i\ DIBDIN. Dedicated to the 
Duchess of Bedford, and embellished with a beanttful Engraving, 8vo. 
boards, 8s. 

JUVENILE PIECES, including an Essay on Education, Student's 
Dream, female Excellence, Early Wisdom, Evening Metlitations, Reflec- 
tions from the Monument, and on the Nineteenth Century, &c. by J. 
EVANS. Author of the Sketch of Rehs^ions, 3s. 66. 

TRESSAN's (ABBE) HlSTOllY of th« HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY ; 
or, the Fables of the Ancients, elucidated from Historical Records; 75 
en ^ravings , by Bi/rel , 8 vo . Qs . 

MISS BETHAM's BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of 673 CELE- 
BRATED W^OMEN, embellished with five elegant Portraits, 8vo. fine 
paper, 12s. Another Ed»t. 12mo. 7&. 

ELEMENTS OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE, intended to lead Youth into 
an Early Acquaintance with tlie Nature of Man, Sketch of the Human 
Frame, a View of the Mental Faculties, and an Inquiry into the Passions ; 
viz. Ambition, Auger, Antipatb^\ Curiosity, Fear, Hope, Joy, Ivove, 
Shame, Sorrow, Sympatliy, Wonci»r. A View of the Mind, Memory, Ima- 
gination, Brain, Organs of Seuse, Liberty, and Conscience. By R. C« 
Dallas, Es<j. The secpnd Edit, royal 12mo. neatly prhnted, 3s. boards, 
embellished with a beautiful Frontispiece. 

MELMOnis (SIDNEY) BEAU I'lES of BRITISH PROSE, intended 
as a Companion to his Beauties of Poetry, ICrao. 5s. 

BEAUTIES of DR. JOHN MOORE, selected from his Moral, Philo- 
sophical, and Miscellaneous Works, with his Life and Portrait, 5s. 

STRUVE's ESSAY on the ART of RECOVERING PERSONS 
APPARENTLY DEAD ; with the proper means to be adopite<l in Drown- 
ing Ca^es of Imminent Danger; particularly on suspended AnimatioQ, 
and Observations on the Sign.s of Recovery, or Death; also oh the va- 
rious Kiuds of Poisons, &c. &c. 12mo. 2s. 

TWO MENTORS, a modern Story, by the Author of the Old English 
Baron, 4s. 6<i- 

THE FABLES of FLORA, by DR. LANG^HORNE, with Harding's 
Plates, drawn by Stothard, and engraved by Birrell, &c, printed in an ele- 
gant Stile , to wliich is now first added tlie Lite of the Author, by ¥. W- 
BLAGDON, Esq. 5s. bds. « 

LUCKCOCK's PRACTICAL ENGLISH BOOK-KEEPING, f.r the 
U.se of Schools. Tradesmen, &c. on a contracted! Scale ; with the nature 
of Profits and Discounts, for general Utility, small fbiio, bds. 7s. 

TURNER'S YOUNG BOOK-KEEPER'S ASSISTANT, shewing him, 
in the most plain and easy Manner, the Italian metiiod of stating Debtor 
and Creditor, Is. 
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BOOKS NOW PUBLISHING 

•J 

AN INTRODUCTION to the USE of the GLOBES, for YouUi of 

both Sexrs, containing Defiuitious and Problems in G^oinetry, the Pro- 

jectiou of the Sphere, the Rise and Progress of Geometry and Astronomy. 

&c. with many Plates. By JOHN GREIG, Teacher of Oeo'jraphy and 

»ad Aritltmctic, Chelsea. Printed in the neatest Manner, 2s. 6d. 

Bv the same Author, 

A NEW INTRODUCTION TO ARIIUMETIC, designed for Young 
Crntiemen, and Grammar Schools in general, £s. 

AUo 

THE YOUNG LADIES' NEW GUIDE TO ARITHMETIC. Tue 
fourth Edit, improved, 2s. 

• JiSSAYS on RHETORIC, ahridt^rd chiefly from Dr. Blair's Lec- 
tures on that Science, tlie Afdi Edit, neatly printed in ISmo. price 4s. 6d. 
bound. 

LE PETIT RHETORICIEN FRANCOISE, ou AbrCge de la Rhetori- 
quc I'Yaucoise, al*usa|(e dcs Jcunes Personnes de Tun et de I'autre sejce ; 
avec des cxemples tires de meilleurs Orateurs>et Poetes modemes, 
par AH.LEVILLE BMIDEL, A.M. the fourth Edition, price 4s. 6d. 
DOiiud. 
Auteur du Traite f/e« Genres Irancoit, de Elemens des la Pronuncia - 

tion Franc'iiae, et du Hudinient de la Langue Franroise. 

ANQUETIL's Summary of Universal History, fi-om the Creation to the 
present Time, 9 vol.. 8vo. ^1. 12s. This is the only complete Work of the 
Kind at a reasonable price. 

ADAMS'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the Creation to the present 
Time, .3 voi.Svo. 11. Is. 

NAVLOR's HISTORY «f the HELVETIC REPUBLIC, 2 vols. 
8vo. 10s. 

BELIEVER'S POCKET COMPANION, contoining a Number of 
Passages (chiefly Promises; from the Sacred Writings, in Prose and Verse. 
Sv ) EVANS 4d. 

. CHEARFUL PIETY; or, RELFGION WITHOUT GLOOM. By 
the Rev. JOHN BERRIDGE, with his Life, and a Tortrait. 6d. 

PLEASING PRECEPTOR; or, FAMILIAR INSTRUCTIONS, 
adapted to the Capacities of Youth, in two vols. 12mo. illustrated with 

Cuts, 6s 

MYTHOLOGICAL DICTIONARY : an Account of the Gods, God- 

tfl Assess ^^C ^H 

WALKER'S ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY, with Maps and Plates, 
8vo. new Edit. ISs. 

WALKER'S UNIVEPSAL GAZETEHU, with, fourteen Maps, 13s. fxl. 

WALKER'S AFLAS to hisG»eocra^hy aud Gazetti'Cr.Bvo. half-bd.Os. 
' GEOGRAPHY in MINIATURE, or the. WORLD AT ONE VIEW; 
the Empires, Kingdoms, States, Government, SCrengtli, Religion, iScc. on 
•no Urge sheet, Is." 

MOKSE's AMERICAN GAZETFEER. with Maps, 91. 

DI Tl'O.fine Pap^'r, ami coloiued Mripa, 125. 

EXLRCISIS, INSl'RUCTIV AND ENTERTAINING, in false 
English. 12th Edit. Is. Sd. 

bISUER'S YOUNG iMANS BliST COMPANION. London Edition, 

3s (id. 

FAWCETT's ADVICE to Y^OUTII on EARLY PIETY, ^c. 2^. 

DILWORTirS ARiTHMEffC; or, SCIIOOLMA.STER^S AS3IS. 
TANT, improved by M. R. §AUNDERS, upwards of Forty Yeais a 
Tutor of Sfoulh,2s fid. 

LEVRIT's LESSONS on ASTRONOMY and GEOGHAPHY. Cs. 

BIRTH-DAY ; or 3Ioral Dirtlogues aud otlier Stories, by Mrs. SO.MER- 
VILLE. Is.Od. 

The FRIENDS; or a Contrast between Virtue, and Vice, Is. nd 

SMITH'S (CHARLOTTE) MINOR MORALS, on Natural History, 
Anecdotes, and Orisrinal Stories, 4s. 

DAY'S SANDTORD and MERTON, 3 vols. l2mo with plates, the only 
genuine and complete Edition puuhshed, neatly bouixl, 10>. 6d. 

An ABRIDGMENT of the sume WOKK, I vol. Vlmo. b<l. 3s. Od. 

WILLIAM TELL, the Deliverer of his Country. .«nd other Stories, 2«. 

MUSEUM for Young Gentlemen and Ladies, 1. 6d. , 

SOMERVlLLE's LESSONS for CHILDREN, Is. r "^ 
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